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Engineers and the Boom 


by K. F. Tupper 


Dean of Engineering, U. of T 


AST SPRING 1,700 young men completed 

their engineering courses in Canadian univer- 

sities and marched forth to find places 
industry. Each had a choice of interesting jobs 
with salaries in the region of $300 per month. In 


Icies O 


the press there appeared a number of 
the serious shortage of engineers and the effects 
thereof. What is the reality of the situation? 
Canada has among her 14 million people about 
32,000 who may be classed as professional engi- 
neers. Nearly all college graduates, these men 
mostly civil engineers, mechanical engineers, elec- 
trical engineers and chemical engineers, although 
a dozen or more other varieties are recognized 
They are engaged in a wide range of activities 
Mr. Brown designs steel structures for a bridge 
company, Mr. Green supervises production of ex- 
plosives in a chemical plant, and Mr. Black is on 
the sales staff of a firm- that makes air com- 
pressors. A few engineers—two or three per cent— 
are in business for themselves as consultants, but 
the vast majority are employees. Some are working 
for firms so small that they need only one engineer 
others for large organizations like the Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario which requires 


as many as 1,000. 


' THE AGE distribution of these 32,000 engineers 

were normal, we could expect to lose nearly 
500 each year by death at various ages and nearly 
600 by retirement. Actually, our group of engi- 
neers contains more young men, and therefore to 
maintain the present numbers, about 1,000 new 
engineers must be found each year. Either we must 
educate and train this number ourselves or they 
must be found among the immigrants. If we hop 
to enlarge our corps of engineers—and I think 
there is little doubt that it must be enlarged—then 
our new engineers each year must exceed in 
ber the one thousand or so needed as replacements 

Canadian life daily becomes more technologica 
Last month, for instance, saw the introduction by 
the CBC of television, providing jobs tor mot 
engineers and, In the future, stil more deve p 
and produce the TV receivers. We could choose 
several yardsticks with which to measure the tech- 
nology of our times and indirectly the demand 
professional engineers’ services 

One of these would be the use of 
energy. Not only does each additional 
generating Capacity require generating 
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CHANGES IN PENITENTIARIES 
by R. B. Gibson 


REVIEW OF CANADIAN LABOR 
by Wilfred List 
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” NasSSQAU incre 


A sojourn in Nassau is always a happy inspiration! Why not plan your visit for early January and 


eniov the delightful winter season right from the start? Even before winter strikes at home. vou 


{ 


can be stretched out on the sands of the world’s finest beaches . . . savouring the 


Bahamas’ sparkling social life... superb sports... the restful, unhurried Old World 


atmosphere so distinctively Nassau! 


THRU SERVICE FROM CANADA —convenient flights from Montreal and Toronto by PAS 


VIA MIAMI AND NEW YORK—daily air and rail service. From Miami, 50 minutes by 
B.O.A.C. and Pan American—frequent daily flights. 


From New York, 4 hours non-stop by the Bahamian—B.O..A.C.’s de luxe Strato-cruiser. 


BY SEA: From New York, frequent sailings by luxurious cruise ships including 


S.S. Nassau (eff. .\ 19), the Ocean Monarch and Queen of Bermuda. 


From Miami, overnight by S.S. Nuevo Dominicano—week!ly sailings (eff. Dec. 79). 


See your Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, N iu, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard 220 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


DELIGHTFUL SANDY CAY, A BRIEF SAli FROM NASSAU 
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CANADIAN NATI 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


has maintained dependable daily service between 
Montreal, Toronto and Chicago for more than 50 years. 
Complete comfort is yours on this famous Canadian 
National train with its modern coaches, sleepers, 
duplex roomette and luxurious bedroom-buffet-lounge 
cars .. . wonderful meals in bright, up-to-the-minute 
dining cars. 

It’s the reliable, all-weather way to travel between 
Montreal, Cornwall, Brockville, Kingston, Belleville, 
Port Hope, Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
London, Sarnia, Windsor, Detroit and Chicago. 


(Pool service Montreal-Toronto only) 


TRAVEL GIFT CERTIFICATE 


Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift 
Certificate covering Train Travel Anywhere 

to any rail destination . . . for any amount you 
wish . . . on sale at all Canadian National ticket 
offices. Easy to buy, easy to use. A gift that’s sure 
to please. 
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That’s an old Scottish saying which is as true 
today as when it originated—and it can be trans- 
lated, “Saving the pennies makes the dollars” 
You will derive continuing satisfaction from the 
regular clipping of your Canada Savings Bond 
coupons and the knowledge that you can have 
all of your capital back at any time you want 


= plus good interest. 


Call EM. 6-818] in Toronto or any 
Oo} our offices across Canada. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Making Radio Canadian 


by Michael Barkway 


HE GOVERNORS of the CBC 

issued their new draft regula- 

tions for private broadcasters “as 
a basis of discussion.” There is no 
danger that the discussion will flag. 
It may even become a political debate. 
[he wealthier private station opera- 
tors who generally lead the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters hope that 
it will. They will try to lead it into a 
renewed argument about the status of 
the commercial stations. 

The Massey Commission (latest of 
a whole series of investigatory bodies 
spread over the last 20 years) dis- 
missed this argument bluntly. “The 
only status of the private broadcast- 
ers,” it said, “is as part of the national 
broadcasting system. . . . The Board 
of Governors (of the CBC) is the 
national authority under whose direc- 
tion the private stations exercise their 
privileges and with whom their ar- 
rangements are made.” 

The Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters has never accepted this. 
It is sure to challenge it again when 
the House of Commons Radio Com- 
mittee meets at the next session of 
Parliament. But the real question for 
debate is not whether the CBC has 
the authority to issue new regulations: 
The Broadcasting Act. which is not up 
for revision, settles that. The question 
is whether these particular regulations 
are well-conceived. 

Several of the restrictions which the 
private stations now find irksome are 
omitted from the new draft, and the 
most important new provision—lay- 
ing down minimum program content 
of Canadian origination — replaces 
another regulation which the private 
stations have continually protested. 
The present rule is that private sta- 
tions may not broadcast recordings 
between 7.30 and II p.m. in the 
evenings. Actua'ly dispensations have 
been issued so widely that stations 
without a network are not in fact 
required to provide more than one 
hour a night of “live” programs. 

The old provision was intended to 
introduce some Canadian’ element 
into schedules which otherwise might 
contain little except U.S. recordings. 
But it hasn't worked well and stations 
have objected to it. So the CBC Gov- 
ernors have tried to find another way 
of carrving out the Massey Commis- 
s'on’s recommendation that “the CBC 
investigate Ways of ensuring — that 
private broadcasters employ more 
Canadian talent.” 

The striking thing about the new 
proposal is not how much time would 
have to be devoted to Canadian pro- 
grams, but how little. private sta- 
tion in a city of under 50,000 without 
a network connection would be re- 
quired to give 30 per cent of its time 
between 8 a.m. and 11 p-m. to pro- 
grams of Canadian origination. In 
cities of over 50,000, where presum- 
ably mere program material is avail- 
able, 40 per cent of the programs 
would have to be Canadian. In either 
case the proportion would increase a 


little if the station has a conection 
with one of the CBC’s netwo; This 


is presumably on the theary that 
network station can tap Canadian 
programs with no trouble itself 


But the highest required pe: centage 
would be 48 per cent, for pig-city 
stations on either the Trans-Canada 
or the French network. No one is 
suggesting that even half th. radio 
time should be devoted to ( ladian 
programs. 

The definition of a “Canadian 
program” given in the draft regula- 


tions is imprecise and unclear: it wil] 
have to be improved before the rules 
go into force. But the intention is that 
any program originating in Canada 
should qualify. Any “live” program 


would count as Canadian, whether jt 
consisted of news, sports broadeasts, 
church services, local talent or ac- 
tualities. Recorded programs would 
count only if the recordings were 
made in Canada. 

There would not, in fact. be an 
dramatic reduction in the proportion 
of private station time which is occu- 
pied by U.S. recordings. These come 
—to make a broad differenti tlion—in 
two kinds: as scraps of recorded 
music (the straw out of which dise- 
jockeys try to make bricks). and as 
full - fledged recorded — productions 
Either can be bought cheaply, since 
Canadian sales are only an overflow 
from a U.S. market which is profit- 
able in itself. Yet Canadian adver- 
tisers spend more money on recorded 
U.S. shows for distribution by trans- 
cription than they spend on all the 
live shows on the CBC networks 
(including both U.S. and Canadian 
programs). 


A GOOD MANY stations are alread\ 
meeting the suggested minimum 
In a sample week one big-city station 
without a network (a typical disc- 
jockey station) scored 38 hours 
against the 42 hours that would be 
required; and it did it without an\ 
strain on cultural resource There 
were 19 hours of news. What the 
station claimed to be “artistic talent” 
made up another 7!2 
hours came under the heading ol 
“communal activity.” The naining 
hours included an hour’s church serv- 
ice on Sunday and about fie hours 


hours. and two 


of sports broadcasts. By new 
regulation this station woul, De ab 
lowed to twirl U.S. discs for only 63 
hours between 8 a.m. and p.m 
instead of 67. Others, wh now 
devote 75 to 80 hours a week to US 
discs, would have to ma more 


drastic changes. 
In smaller places 31 hours ©) Cane 
dian origination—4'2_ hours dat 


would be required for non twork 
stations. This may well pros. to be 
too rigid, though a good pr portion 
of them already top it—notah vy some 


of the really small stations really 
small places. Their existence >pends 
on their taking a lively part in the 
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Another Attempt 
at Independence 


HE jecision to put Canadian radio broad- 


cast g under a national authority was made 
by last Conservative Government and con- 
firmed successive Liberal Governments. It 


was taken on three grounds which the Massey Re- 
port sunimarized thus: “Advertising was becoming 


port 


creasin./y strident; most of the programs came 
from sources Outside Canada; broadcasting sta- 
ons W concentrated in urban centres leaving 
other e¢ areas unserved”. Against this _his- 
torica ckground, the CBC has accomplished 
such a remarkable transformation in 20 years that 
few Canadians today question the desirability of 
keepin Canadian broadcasting Canadian. “The 
establis nt of the CBC and the maintenance of 
its authority to regulate private stations are second 
only to the construction of the CPR as an expres- 


sion of Canada’s will to national independence. 
But just as the freight rates problem continues 
i Canadian railways, so the cheap influx 
of U.S. recordings threatens to vitiate the Cana- 
dian character of Canadian broadcasting on the 
private stations. It is to meet this problem that 
the CBC Governors proposed the most important 
of their new draft regulations (discussed in Ottawa 


View this week). At this stage in Canadian 
history there is no excuse for debating either the 
principle of national control over broadcasting or 
the principle of trying to maintain the Canadian 
character of Canadian programs. Both’ were 
settled long since, and if they had not been settled 


is they were we should not enjoy the degree of 


national unity that we have today. 


Given these principles, the proposed CBC 
regulations have much to commend them. We 
think they may require some local modifications 
and some clearer definitions. But we don’t doubt 


that the CBC Governors are on the right road. 


University English 


['* (KA ATTENTION to English in the past 


4 has resulted in a pronounced improve- 
ment ie English Standing of University of To- 
ronts shmen. The failure rate is still high, the 
weak in spelling still persists, but the improve- 
ment ws What can be accomplished when a 
univ president draws attention to a basic need 
ed won. 


nt Sidney Smith deserves credit for his 


old sure last year of English standards among 
the men students. But we don’t think that 
the dent has gone far enough. We think that 
Ie s ! focus attention on the Faculty of Arts 


niversity itself. The other faculties are 


to the importance of English. 


N clor, engineer, forester or dentist can now 
sfad without taking English as a major subject 
_ ist a year. But in the humanities, which 
ne dent stresses, English remains an optiona! 
subjc 

_ lard for a layman to understand why a 
5 student taking chemistry must major in 

} 


ng While an arts student in Chemistry does 
-— ' to bother. It is equally hard to figure 

a forester must take English while a 
nay graduate without having written an 


OF COURSE 
IT ISN'T 
ANY SMALLER 
ITS. dUST YOUR 
|MAGINATION 


ll 
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WT 


Harris 


English essay since high school davs. 

We do not believe Dr. Smith feels that phil- 
osophy, mathematics, biology, history, political 
science, the languages—ancient or modern—are a 
substitute for English. But the arts calendar, as 
now laid out, makes it difficult for many honor 
students to take English. 

It is a pity that a test of English knowledge 
cannot be taken after a studeit graduates from 
the University as well as when he enters 


Western Coal 


T HE COAL operators of Alberta and British 
Columbia are to be congratulated on taking 
another step towards closer cooperation in their 
common interests. They have now formed one 
association, the Coal Oper: tors’ Association of 
Western Canada, with Mr. W. C. Whittaker of 
Calgary as managing director. 

These are trying times for the coal industry ot 


Passing Show 


W! STILL like Ike, but the mike makes us 
like Ike less. 


An Ottawa newspaper points out that chil- 
dren don’t ro!l hoops any more. Not only 
that, but many of them kick at having to roll 
their own cigarettes. 


Stalin says that the law of supply and de- 
mand still operates in Russia. This is obviously 
an attempt to prove that the demand for Stalin 
is equal to the supply of Stalin. 
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Tweed 


the West. 


territory which is easily accessible for the move- 


[he increasing use of oil and gas in the 


ment of coal drives them to seek markets farther 
away where the relatively high cost of moving 
their bulk commodity makes it harder for them 
to compete economically. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s freight subvention helps them to overcome 
the handicap, but all the while the railways’ case 
for higher carrying charges grows stronger. 

In the short run it is very difficult to see any 
acceptable solution for the Western coal problem. 
There is certainly no answer in ever higher freight 
subsidies. Yet in the long run there can be no 
doubt that the coal under the eastern foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains is one of Canada’s great 
natural resources. For the moment oil and gas 
occupy all the attention. They have so many 
advantages over coal that it would be idle to try 
to obstruct their expanding use. But a time will 
come in Canada’s economic history when the coal 
will mean quite as much to this country as the oil 
and gas seem to mean now The best wav to 
hasten that time seems to be by continued research 
designed to find new ways of using the immense 


potential of our coal deposits 


Coronation Changes 
— GEORGE VI was crowned age-old 


procedure was changed to reflect the new 


significance of t 


For weeks the air was thick with messages from 


1¢@ Commonwealth of Nations. 


London to the Dominion capitals before all the 
Commonwealth Governments agreed on the new 
form of Coronation Oath. 

But even if the form adopted then is used again 
new problems are arising. Senator Rupert Davies’ 
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letter to The Times requesting active participation 
by Dominion officials in the ceremonies, is just 
one indication of the difficulties that lie ahead for 
the governments involved. The repeated sugges- 
tions that the hard-pressed British peers loose their 
hereditary right to be present at the ceremonies 


S 


is another. : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has recalled that 
recognition of the new relationships of the Domin- 
ions with the Crown proved “a matter of the 
utmost difficulty and intricacy.” Nicholas Man- 
sergh in his new “Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs” describes the troubles in getting over the 
King’s promise to maintain the “protestant Re- 
formed religion as by Law established.” It was 
recognized that Mr. Mackenzie King, mindful et 
Quebec, would feel that the King should be re- 
quired to make no such promise. The phrase was 
changed and the King was required to maintain 
“the true profession of the Gospel.” 

Then, Mr. Mansergh reports, “the injudicious 
suggestion was made that the High Commissioners 
for the Dominions might join the peers spiritual 
and temporal in paying homage, but fortified with 
a memorandum on the meaning of homage, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury firmly declined to act 
upon it.” 

We can understand the Archbishop’s caution. 
We can also understand why it may be a long 
time before Dominion representatives play an 


active role at the Coronation 


Ploughing Mayors 


\\ THEN Mayor Allan Lamport defeated Mavor 
Charlotte Whitton in the widely advertised 
mavoralty ploughing match, coaching once again 
paid oft The Toronto mayor got his lessons 
in suburban Scarboro township which has been 
the national centre of good ploughing for at least 
120 vears 

The mayor's match drew more publicity than 
anv of the historic matches but we can be sure 


feelings ran a lot higher when in 1849, in neutral 


territory, twenty farmers from Scarboro met 
twenty farmers from Whitby with $100 side money 
and the championship of Ontario at stake 
Searboro won then and continued to win as 
yng as other townships were willing to risk $100 
on a match Lord Elgin was a spectator the last 


time Scarboro took a ploughing team into the 


field 

Mayor Lamport took advantage of this pool of 
ploughing knowledge when he went to the farm ot 
Bert Kennedy at Agincourt for his pre-coentest 
lessons. Bert Kennedy held the ploughman’s 
crown for three vears and retired undefeated. The 
Editor of SarUrDAY NiGHt worked as a cowherd 
at tiftv cents a dav for Bert Kennedy and at that 
time there were five Provincial champions living 
within a radius of 15 miles The mavor did not 
ack coaching 

We are 


other contests as a spectator sport. With even 
t 


tlad to see ploughing outdrawing all 


less Knowledge of the fine points than the football 
fan requires, there is no pleasanter way to spend 


a fine autumn afternoon than at a_ ploughing 


CBC’s Musical Director 


— MONTH Donald Manson, General Man- 
ager of the CBC, announced the appointment 
of Geoffrey Waddington as Director of Music for 
the Corporation Mr. Waddington is a name 
instantly recognizable to those who listen to radio 
programs and also to those who have followed his 
career as conductor and musician and have under- 


stood his deep concern for the advancement of 
Canadian composers and their music. 

Since radio is, at present anyway, the only 
begetter of “national” music, Mr. Waddington’s 
post is one that carries a great responsibility. It 
calls not only for a sound musical judgment and a 
faith in the soundness of one’s own standards and 
tastes. It also calls for a devotion to the belief 


that in music lies one of the greatest sources of 





ed 


—dJohn Steele 


MR. GEOFFREY WADDINGTON 


Canadian unification. The CBC is, of course, the 
greatest single performer and user of music in 
Canada. In the words of Mr. Manson, the new 
post of Director of Music will make it possible for 
the CBC to “discharge even more effectively its 
responsibilities to the listening public and to Cana- 
dian composers and artists.” 

Both in the fields of composition and perform- 
ance, Canadian music has taken more definite 
Shape in the last ten years than in the previous four 
decades. Radio has had most to do with it and 
radio will continue to be the big stimulus and 
standard setter. Mr. Waddington, a man whose 
career has run a wide range of musical activities, 
will make an admirable executive in advancing 
this national expression of the musical arts. 


Alberta and Baby Exports 


FIER the debate which followed discovery 
£% that Alberta welfare agencies were exporting 
babies for adoption in the United States it is amaz- 
ing to learn that the practice still continues. Dr. 
W. W. Cross, Provincial Minister of Public Wel- 
fare now reports that “only a very small propor- 
tion” of children placed by the Government for 
adoption now go to homes in the United States. 

As the Calgary Herald points out the Govern- 
ment’s own Royal Commission unequivocally 
attacked the practice some years ago and surely 
the vitriolic comments of Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
made long before she became Mayor of Ottawa, 
are not so soon forgotten in Alberta. 








It is not good enough to report now that only a 
“very small” proportion of babies are co demned 
by a Canadian Government to lose their ( iMadian 
citizenship. 


Log Broker 


HAT OUR FORESTS are one of © anada’, 
greatest sources of wealth and empioyment 
cannot be repeated too often. When everyone jg 
this country realizes the full value of qu emain- 
ing timberland, much of it publicly-owne. Crown 
land, we will be able to make the best use of oy; 
annual tree harvest and we wiii be able 20 on 
doing so for ever and ever into the futu 
One new development in wise forest .iilization 
has been announced by Ontario’s new Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Hon. W. S. Gemmell. Obvious. 
ly with Queen’s Park blessing, a new conipany has 
been formed through the efforts of thre« ulp and 
paper companies to act as a broker in the Thunder 
Bay district for raw forest products. Loggers vill 
sell to this company their sawlogs, poles, ties, pulp. 
wood; processors, or manufacturers, will buy from 
the company whatever size and kind of wood they 
need. . 
This free marketing of the raw products to be 
taken off any given forest area ensures that the 
ordinary compulsions of supply and demand vill 
decide what use is made of any particular tree or 
log. In former times the effort has been made to 
direct the flow of raw materials through legisla- 
tion, and naturally it has not proved entirely effee- 
tive. 


Drinking Habits 


HE DRINKING habits of the generality—pro- 

letariat and bourgeoisie mixed in the proper 
Canadian proportion, whatever that is—have al- 
ways interested us, and we were glad to come 
across a “popularity rating” table in /avern, a 
Canadian monthly devoted to the licensed bever- 
age industry, which purports to show the current 
preference of consumers for this, that and the 
other kind of mixed drink. This table shows the 
Canadian and United States choices separately, 
and it is an interesting evidence of the way in 
which Canada trails along behind the US., that 
an item called the Grasshopper, which we never 
heard of before, ranks eleventh in Uncle Sam’s 
country but here is merely one of a group of un- 
classified mixtures which come at the very bottom 
of the list. It is a novelty which contains, we 


gather, white crémade cacao and green creme dk 
menthe, and if we ever try it, it will be out ol! 


pure curiosity. 

The top five items in both countries are Col- 
linses, sours, old fashioneds, Martinis aod Man- 
hattans. There are slight variations in thei order 
between the two countries, but they a heavil\ 
ahead of all competitors. In Canada the are fol- 
lowed by the Singapore, the Alexander ind the 
Daiquiri, of which the last named come: sixth i 


the U.S., but the others are well down the list. A 
thing called the White Cloud is tappiny tor 
trance in the U.S. and appears to be albino 


relative of the Grasshopper, contain while 
creme de menthe, white creme de cacao — 1d tres 


cream. These lists of course have nothi: : to 
with the statistics for the “straight” drin >, com 
posed of only one form of alcohol and a .iilutant 

The Americans appear to be acquirin 4 taste 
for vodka, since the item “vodka drinks . whit 
is unknown in the Canadian list, ranks ten’ in the 
other. It would be interesting to know shethet 


Russia or those of the present one. 







these are drunk by the friends of the old 1. gime 1 P 
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ORATION OR RITUAL? 
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Funeral Customs of Today 


by B. K Sandwell 


ADIANS generally do not 








-" ve the knack for decent 

ials,” observes the Rev. 
Brian F and of Montreal in a rous- 
ing art n “Canada and Christen- 
dom”, the ambitiously-named period- 


ib!shed by Trinity College, To- 


ical Du 
ronto. In evidence of the truth of his 
which in any case is not 


assertio 


likely to be widely disputed, he cites 
“the pitilully gauche state funeral of 
the late Prime Minister,” Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King. It is not, however, state 
funerals alone that are his concern, 
but rat! the funeral of every good 
man and woman who has departed 
this life the Christian faith. 


Mr. Freeland is a member and 


I. 


priest of the Church of England in 





Canada communion which is not 
much given to fu- 
nera rations. 
For the kind of 
sermon which is 
n su ance 
merel\ flatter- 
ig obituary no- 
tice | clearly 
has no use, but 
he does. and with 
consid ye rea- 
son, | 1 for “a 
short lress at 
Serv- 
ce”. It must be 
done in great 
restra 1d with 
the n careful 
p but it 
by the 
fact t there are many in attend- 
ince such occasions who could 
not otherwise be reached, and the 
Christ understanding of death and 
the hings may find a response 
Tt a very different consider- 
atior n that which actuates most 
of th neral sermons one listens to 
n th ountry, but Mr. Freeland 
recog s that it has its own prob- 
ems | suggests that if the clergy- 
man any difficulties about ex- 
press the Christian understanding 
“he hod better let Saint Paul do the 
speak tor him.” 


| his most interesting points is 
‘gret at the disappearance of 
rom the storehouse of eccle- 
equipment, a disappearance 
ds and abets the flower- 
conspicuous consumption” 
The contemporary funeral is, 
one of the shining exam- 
lat expenditure motivated by 


the e to impress which we may 
find lly in the coming-out ball 
till ban debutante and the pot- 
atch of the British Columbia In- 
dian.) This conspicuous consump- 
lon .v not be open to much criti- 
Cisn the secular parts of the fu- 
ner it it should obviously not be 


intruded a 
Mt in the religious parts, where 





rich and poor, high and low, should 
be equal precisely as they are in the 
sight of Almighty God. The pall 
“covers charitably the barest boards 
or the most pagan ‘bronze casket’,” 
and gives no hint of what lies be- 
neath. It certainly adds immensely to 
the solemnity of the occasion, and 
Mr. Freeland suggests that the ladies 
be asked to provide the parish with 
this “necessary piece of equipment”. 


7. truth is that the modern Pro- 
testant funeral has largely ceased 
to be an act of worship and become a 
secular event, a public demonstration 
of the extent of the social claims of 
the deceased. This statement could 
no doubt equally be made about the 
sacrament of marriage; but the clergy 
have been pretty 
insistent in their 
criticisms of de- 
partures f ro m 
the ancient cus- 
toms in regard 
to marriage and 
singularly uncon- 
cerned about 
them when they 
relate to the 
burial of the 
dead. One rea- 
son for this dif- 
ference is_ that 
Marriages are 
still largely per- 
formed in_ the 
ecclesiastical edi- 
fice whereas 
funerals have been almost entirely 
transferred to the parlors of those 
professionally and not religiously 
concerned with the disposal of the 
remains. One cannot expect a clergy- 
man to be as much interested in what 
goes on in a secular edifice as in his 
own church. 

(The practice of holding the serv- 
ice in the’ mortician’s “chapel” 
rather than a place of worship is 
doubtless one reason for the grow- 
ing secularization of the proceedings.) 


QO* can bring to mind only one re- 
spect in which our funerary be- 
havior has improved in the last 50 
vears, and that is in the architectural 
character of our memorials. The usual 
tombstone of today is vastly simpler, 
better proportioned and less senti- 
mental than those of our grand- 
fathers. Some of the credit for this 
is probably due to our architects, 
who have done a noble job in the 
purification of popular taste; and 
even the stonemasons are probably 
entitled to a share. Simplicity and 
reverence are the outstanding re- 
quirements in every action and every 
structure whose function it is to show 
our faith that those whom we have 
loved are no less a part of reality be- 
cause their bodily presence has been 
taken from us. 
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“Effective Nov. Ist, TCA Tourist 
SS Fare from Montreal to London 
reduced to $409.30 return. 
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life of their community. It is in larger 
places that the station operators are 
more tempted to make a profitable 
and care-free living by playing Am- 
erican discs all day. 

Stations served by the CBC's 
Trans-Canada and French networks 
would have to add an extra eight 
hours a week of Canadian programs; 
but they already have to carry nearly 
14 hours a week of “reserved time” 
programs Ww hich are all Canadian. 

The Trans-Canada network gener- 
ally runs about two-thirds Canadian, 
and the French network considerably 
more. In a sample week on the Trans- 
Canada network 32 hours (out of 
100) were sponsored and two-thirds 
of them originated in the U.S. (in- 
cluding the soap operas): 68 hours 
were not sponsored, and 55 of them 
were of Canadian origination. The 
other 13 included British as well as 
U.S. programs. 

On the Dominion network the CBC 
barely reaches its own mark. Stations 
on this network would have to carry 
43 per cent of Canadian programs 
between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. (33 per 
cent in smaller places). The network 
operates only in the evenings, with a 
weekly output of about 32 hours. In 
my sample week it ran 1734 hours of 
commercial programs, and 14!2 of 
sustaining; 12’2 hours of the com- 
mercial programs came from. the 
U.S.; six hours of the sustaining pro- 
grams were either U.S. or British. The 
Canadian content therefore was a few 
points below the new requirements. 

In practical terms the proposed 
limitation on imports might be hard 
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for some private stations, at least until 
they had some time to adapt them. 
selves to the new condition; but in the 
overall picture it’s difficult to thing 
that it would make a great deal 9 
difference to the pattern of ( anadiay 
radio. If its object is to reduce oy 
lazy dependence on second-h.ind Us 
fare, it seems a pity to lump the fey 
British and European programs jp 
with the “foreign.” If its. ob ect js to 
direct more broadcasting vork to 
Canadian artists, it may be doubted 
whether it will achieve very much, |; 
may give some stimulus to the pro. 
duction of Canadian recordines which 
private stations could use instead of 
their cheap U.S. imports. But the 
proposed requirements are too mild, 
in general too easily met. to give 
much help to Canadian pr ductions 


- TERMS of principle anything 
which excludes foreign imports can 
be questioned. Yet the miracle of 
Canadian survival as a northern annex 
to the world’s greatest power has 
been wrought by a long series of de- 
liberate choices on the same pattern 
The CBC, like the railways and the 
Canadian Press and SATURDAY NiGHI 
and Maclean’s magazine, marks a de- 
liberate refusal to capitulate to the 
almost overwhelming commercial at- 
tractions from the south. It is too late 
in our history to object to deliberate 
barriers against becoming « satellite 
[he only question about the new CB( 
regulations is whether they represent 
the most effective means of prevent: 
ing Canadian radio from _ being 
swamped by the scarcely conscious 
domination of the U.S. 
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hat’s Happening in Our Penitentiaries ? 


Gradual changes towards rehabilitation of criminals 
have made life in our federal prisons more bearable 


N CANADA the destination of a convicted 
offender, Whether he goes to a Federal peni- 
or to a provincial or municipal institu- 
e his sentence, depends upon the length 
of the sentence imposed upon him by the Court. 
itenced for two years or more, he be- 


comes responsibility of the Federal authorities. 
If for than two years he is committed to an 
nstitut operated by the authorities of the prov- 
ice O unicipality in which he was convicted. 
With a ance for good time, and, of course the 
possibilit,. of earlier parole, the two-year man has 
4 minimum of nineteen months and seven days to 
serve. It is, therefore, possible to plan his treat- 
ment over a reasonable length of time, and to have 
some continuity to the treatment process. We do 
not have to deal with the short-term offenders in 


f 
our Federal institutions. 

We eight Federal institutions spread across 
Canada from the Maritimes to BC. Five were built 
1 the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, and, therefore, are 
not very modern in design and physical facilities. 


We are in the process of completing our latest 
nstitution, the Federal Training Centre for young 
offenders outside Montreal, which has substituted 
modern residence buildings for cell blocks and 
has special facilities for vocational and educational 
training 

Until a few years ago emphasis in Canadian 
penitentiaries, as in many other penal systems, 
was on custody rather than rehabilitation. In the 
1930's series of prison riots focussed public 
opinion on the problem of reform; a Royal Com- 
mission made an exhaustive study of the causes of 
these disturbances and brought forward sweeping 
recommendations for changes in the system. World 
War Il postponed the implementation of this pro- 
gram, but in 1946 the Government of Canada 


! to me the responsibility of putting into 
changes recommended and of developing 
in our Federal institutions methods of treatment 





that uld be rehabilitative and correctional 
rather than merely custodial. 
T \SK of remodelling an existing prison sys- 
te id of changing the concepts of staff and 
priso must be approached with considerable 
caution and forethought if disturbances and disrup- 
tion 0! day-to-day discipline are to be avoided. 
However enthusiastic one may be for developing a 
system that will be correctional and rehabilitative 
rather than custodial, one must remember that the 
prim esponsibility of the prison administrator 
is lo \cep in safe custody those who have been 
committed to his charge. 
It is equally important to bring staff and inmates 
alon a developing program so that the staff 
mor ‘ not shattered, and inmates are condi- 
tone adually to accept and value as privileges 
the ; orating factors that a good correctional 
prog requires. The two most important steps 
md ping a good program in any system or 
inst are (1) an adequate method of training 
'or th. staff, and (2) the development of the good 
“clir or “atmosphere” on the part of the 
inMat. that will make them receptive to the pro- 
tedur’. that are planned for re-education, rehabili- 
tati¢ id recreation. 


THIS ARTICLE is based on an address given 


aa by Major-General Gibson at St. Lawrence 
oe ‘ty, Canton, NY, before the Institute on 


ency and Crime. 


by R. B. Gibson 


Commissioner of Penitentiaries for Canada 


I am a firm believer in the advantages of a 
central training school for penitentiary officers. 
While in-service training in the institution is a very 
necessary part of any good training program, it 
new policies and new methods of treatment are 





—Capita! Press 


GENERAL R. B. GI3SON 


to be successfully introduced te a staff conditioned 
to the old custodial concept, it is essential that 
the impetus for these policies and the conviction 
that they are here to stay be indoctrinated into 
all ranks by the senior officials of the prison system. 

In Canada we commenced our training program 
in February, 1948, by bringing together groups ot 
our officers from across Canada to a central school 
in borrowed quarters in Ottawa. This procedure 
had a most beneficial effect o1 the morale and was 
instrumental in developing an esprit de corps that 
has had extremely good effects. More than a third 
of our 1,500 officers have now attended these cen- 
tral courses or conferences. The leavening effect 
has had an inestimable value in welding our service 
together with a common purpose and with a full 
understanding of the philosophy behind the new 
program. 

We have also had a series of conferences of our 
senior officials: Wardens, Deputy Wardens, Chap- 
lains, Classification Officers, School Teachers, 
Chief Trade Instructors and others with specialized 
duties. In March of this year we opened our own 
Penitentiary Staff College at Kingston, Ont., in a 
fine building with spacious grounds adjacent to 
three of our institutions, with a permanent staff of 
its own, and we are planning to develop still fur- 
ther this all-important matter of staff training. 
Team spirit is essential in introducing major policy 
changes. 


In the old-time institution where custody was the 
main concept there was all too often an implacable 
gulf between the staff and the inmates, a gulf 
evidenced by tension, suspicion, hatred and indif- 
ference. If success is to be achieved with a rehabili- 
tative program, a real effort must be made to break 
down that tension and to provide constructive 
activities that will attract and challenge not only 
the inmate’s self-interest but that inherent desire 
for recognition and achievement that is part of 
every man. 

After all, prisoners are people with the same 
human reactions that all of us on the outside have 
—the same hopes, ambitions, response to encour- 
agement, the same need for healthy outlets for 
physical energy that are inherent in everyone. If 
within the overall necessity for safe custody those 
human needs can be channelled into activities that 
are constructive and helpful rather than merely 
repressive, a long step forward will have been taken 
on the road to effective rehabilitation 

So in planning our changes we endeavored to 
impress on staff and inmates alike that privileges. 
as they came along, were part of a planned pro- 
gram designed to further the possibilities of reha- 
bilitation, that they must be earned, and could be 
forfeited if abused, and that we were anxious for 
the inmate himself to participate in their develop- 
ment. We tried to make it clear that they were not 
ameliorations granted merely to make the inmate’s 
life more pleasant, or the task of administration 
easier, although they have undoubtedly had that 


effect. 


— IMPORTANCE Of well-organized physical 
training and recreation in a prison cannot be 
<f 


overemphasized. Prisons are inevitably places of 
tension and healthy safety valves for physical 
energy do much to relieve that tension. The organ- 
ization of softball and hockey leagues, boxing 
tournaments and other forms of competitive 
athletic activity have vastly improved the “climate” 
of our institutions. 

We have entrusted the management of these 
activities largely to committees chosen by the in- 
mates themselves, and the sense of responsibility 
and the organizing ability demonstrated is playing 
an important part in the rebuilding of character 
and the feeling of “belonging” that many inmates 
have lacked. In such activities actual participation 
in the sport should be as widespread as possible, 
but we have found no objection to an all-star team 
in the institution which plays games with visiting 
outside teams. All games, of course, are home 
games. This contact with outside sportsmanship 
has developed a fine spirit of understanding on 
both sides; not a single unpleasant incident has 
marred this association. 

Closely allied with athletic activities has been an 
extensive hobby program to fill in time spent in 
cellular confinement after working hours. These 
activities are financed from the inmate’s Own re- 
sources and in the case of those without funds of 
their own by small loans from the Inmates’ Wel- 
fare Fund. Many beautifully made articles have 
resulted. At Kingston Penitentiary last winter a 
public exhibit of paintings and sketches, arranged 
through the kindness of the local Rotary Club, 
attracted much favorable comment. 

At Dorchester Penitentiary in NB the peniten- 
tiary choir was entered in the Moncton Music 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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A Canadian 


C. L. BURTON, Esq., Chairman of the Board of 
Simpsons, Limited has put on paper the recollec- 
tions of a very busy and extremely interesting life 
spent in the business development of Canada. From 
the experience of the past he turns his eves toward 
the future of his country. The extract below is 
thre concluding chapte) of “A Sense of lt regency: 
Vemoirs of a Canadian Merchant” published this 
week by Clarke, Irwin. A review of the book 


2 > 20 
appears on Page JS, 


IT IS EASY TO BEGIN an autobiography; it is 

extremely difficult to conclude one. I have no 

desire whatever to preach. But I can reflect 
ind there are certain reflections in which I might 
be indulged in order to bring to a close this record 
of a Canadian’s lite during the historic period in 
which Canada grew from the framework of a 
nation into the nation it has consistently promised 
to De. 

That consistent promise is, I believe, the key- 
note of mv own experience. Those who have been 
privileged to share in the fulfilment of the promise 
are the Canadian men and women who, from earl\ 
Ontario settlers and prairie farmer pioneers to 
industrialists, have maintained an optimistic spirit 
In every situation that confronted them. It is said 
that success in any field depends upon work plus 
the breaks plus a certain degree of horse sense. 
Add an optimistic spirit to this combination, and 
vou have the perfect definition. 

Who could fail to be optimistic during the past 
seventy years of Canada’s expansion? That question 
is easy to ask in retrospect. It is the prospect that 
baffles. Well, while I am fully aware that optimism 
is not expected of men of my years, and while on 
every hand our heavy-duty thinkers are daily utter- 
ing dire predictions for the future, I must assert 
my complete confidence in the future prospects of 
Canada and, if I may so presume, of the world 


in general 


| rAKE this view not with any regard to economics 
or politics, but entirely upon my experience of 
human nature. This, [ should remind you. is a 
merchant speaking. The merchant, it seems to me, 
is the key man of our civilization. He not only 
satisfies the needs of the community: he gauges 
them. From among all that the makers of things 
offer, he selects. To the makers of things, he con- 
veys, hour by hour, day by day, out of his experi- 
ence, the requirements, the modifications, the 
improvements that the public demands. In the 






























erchant Looks Ahead f* 


by C. L. Burton 


opposite direction, he employs his arts and talents 
to convey to the public the better and the newer, 
as it is developed by the makers of things. He is, 
in fact, the middle man, and he has his fingers on 
the public pulse as perhaps no other servant of the 
community has. 

My impression, after all these years of contact 
with the consumer, is that the same kind of people 
who were prospering above the average in my youth 
are the people who are prospering above the aver- 
age now. They are the people who like work, who 
enjoy their work, who find what they are doing 
to be tirelessly interesting, who are smart enough 
to recognize opportunity when it offers, and have 
the sense to seize it. Such people have always exist- 
ed, and. I believe, will continue to exist and con- 
tinue to keep things humming. For, rooted deep 
in human nature is the need and the desire that 
things be kept humming for the general good. 

The mass of mankind is always the consumer, 
whether of boots and shoes or of political and 
social systems. Boots and shoes, I might point out, 
have been much more consistent in their basic 
design and stvle than political and social systems. 
The fact that we are faced now with apparently 
drastic proposals of change in political and social 
programs is liable to blind us to the equally impor- 
tant fact of the drastic changes in those fields 
which have occurred in, say, the past seventy years. 
I pin my faith on the consumer. As a merchant I 
can attest the fact that the public does not, for very 
long, continue to buy what it does not want or 
what it cannot afford. This holds true of more 
things than merchandise. 

The way I feel is that there will always be a 
sufficient number of people among us with the 
desire and energy to do those things which have 
to be done. And my impression is that there are 
more of both than there were fifty years ago. 

Apart from the enormous strides of technology 
and science during my lifetime, the change that 
has most attracted my interest has been the increase 
in the authority and control of government over 
the lives and affairs of men. 

My father was a Reformer in politics. Most of 
us have forgotten that there ever was a Reform 
Party in Canada. It served a most important pur- 
pose in a time no less revolutionary than the pres- 
ent. That purpose was the abolition of privilege 
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and the establishment of responsible government, yy 4 & Pi 
Remembering my father and his fellow Reformers Je °Y ve" ™ 


In the \ 


sions on 


among the farmers and villagers of Ontario County 
I have often regretted the passing of the Reform 
Party. 

As was natural in the pioneer days settlements 


eB college wi 


B favorites V 


; ge Por ORFI 
were thin, communications between one man and : th k 
o> thinking 
another difficult and hazardous. The consequence B of th 
- Ol the gan 


was almost unchallenged central government power 
and administration. 

The Reform Party grew rapidly. It pressed for 
local self-government in matters of local concem : 
The Tory Party was for things as they were. One JM PLAYERS < 
of my earliest memories is of my farmer grand- sing by Co 
father as “pathmaster”. It could hardly be described J® whether + 
as a public office and yet working without pay he : 
was responsible for the maintenance of a certi 
section of the roadway. Good and faithful path 
masters were much respected among their neigi- 
bors, and were given ready cooperation. The Brock 
road running north via Brougham was alwa\s é 
good well-gravelled road, as was the sixth com 
cession of Pickering, both the result of faithtu 
pathmasters, good Reformers who did their road 
duty but were always influential to \eep loca 
matters in local hands. 


It is the 
today wot 






















oe committing itself to any rigid program 
or reform, the Reformers offered 4 politica 
haven for large numbers of people with varying 
ideas of reform but with the conviction that reform 
is a necessity from year to year and from decade t 
decade. I am told that there never was a period 
of political confusion comparable to that of the 
heyday of the Reform Party, between 1830 and 
1860, due doubtless to the great diversity of opinian 
among Reformers as to what reform wis. Thats 
as it should be. The reforms came. 

The greatest reform was the reduction of the 
sense of power and authority which governmell 
had enjoyed in the days of privilege and ‘ne Famil 
Compact. Government should have an uneasy sense 
of the will of the people. When it loses ‘hat, gor 
ernment becomes out of hand and almist uncol 
sciously sets up its ivory tower administration. 

During the two wars, our government ‘ad to be 
afforded powers and authority to equa’ those af 
the autocratic forces which opposed us. ! the firs 
war, income tax and the war measures acts Wer 
introduced. They were not gotten rid of even dut 
ing the depression but continued in one form . 

CONTINUED ON PAGE # 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


In the Grey Cup's Shadow 


by Kim Mcllroy 


T HE | AST TIME a team representing one of 


( la’s universities won the Grey Cup was 
in !924, when Queen’s, of Kingston, Ont., 


E defeated Hamilton Tigers of the Interprovincial 


and Toronto Balmy Beach of the Ontario unions, 
and no western contender came east. 
In the twenty-four years prior to that, when 


t 


P there was a contest for the mythical Dominion 


overnment 
Reformers 
10 County F 


he Reform 


settlement 

man and 
) sequence 
ent power Ee 







\ 
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| Championship, the college boys (Queen’s, Ottawa, 


or Toronto) took it on no less than fifteen occa- 
sions 

The Just time a university club so much as 
challenged for the eastern title was in 1935, when 
Queen’s were defeated by Hamilton, 44-4, 

Shortly thereafter, it was decided by the Eastern 
Intercollegiate loop at least that henceforth their 


} teams would no longer enter the playdowns. This 


was a prudent move. It’s possible to be beaten 
by even more than 40 points. 
In the years since 1935 there have been occa- 


# sions on which partisans of some of the better 


college winners have deplored the fact that their 
favorites weren’t permitted a crack at the Big Four 
r ORFU champions, but this was usually wishful 
hinking, not shared by more discerning students 

ne. 
It is the simple truth that the best college team 





day wouldn’t stand a chance against the worst 


team in the eastern or western interprovincial 
leagues, and would be Ivcky to beat any club in 
the ORFU. 

What’s happened? Has the quality of university 
play declined, or that of “amateur” play improved? 

The answer, of course, is—both. 

As senior “amateur” rugby in Canada has 
become bigger and bigger business, it has been 
necessary to develop and import better and better 
players. At first these imports were American col- 
lege graduates not. good enough to turn “pro”. 
Now they are often boys plenty good enough for 
“pro” clubs who are offered more money to play 
here. Simultaneously, more effort was made to find 
and develop Canadian players. Where once a top- 
flight Canadian ex-college star could star in his 
first “amateur” season, now the good graduate is 
usually a year or two away from Big Four. or 
Western play. 

At the same time more stringent eligibility rules 
were adopted by the Canadian colleges. It’s not 
too long ago that a man could play so many vears 
as an undergraduate and then as a post-graduate 
that he became as much a landmark about the 
campus as the chapel. 

In general, this dropping out of the national 
rugby limelight has been an excellent thing for 
the universities. Inevitably, there was a point, when 

the colleges felt them- 
selves slipping rugby- 


PLAYERS Shannon (97), McCracken (87), and Darragh (59) are given a brief- 
© ing by Coach Smith of McMaster Marauders. This year’s showing will decide 
whether the Hamilton University team will join the senior Intercollegiate loop. 


—Murray Laws 
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wise, at which the ne- 
cessity for making a 
decision must have 
arisen. They could 
either accept defeat 
grace‘ully and _ settle 
dowr to games among 
themselves, or they 
cou.d start taking 
mezsures to regain 
thei: old position. 
The latter would 
have required prosely- 
tisra on the grand scale, 
the offering of un- 
abashed and _ substan- 
tial subsidization, and 
probably the scouting 
of the better American 
prep and high schools. 
The temptation was 
successfully withstood, 
though there were 
some compromises, for 
two reasons; the vari- 
ous colleges want to 
win in their own league 
and they must compete 
at the gate with the 
“amateur” leagues. 
What is the state of 
intercollegiate rugby in 
Canada todav? Good, 
if you live in Ontario 
or Quebec. Not so 
good, if you live any- 
where else. Just why 
this should be so seems 
a lot more obvious 
than it is. 
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—London Free Press 


COLLEGE players like Blair Thomson of Western 
Mustangs must meet scholastic qualifications. 


There is only one senior intercollegiate league in 
the country this fall. It comprises Queen’s, Toron- 
to, McGill, and the University of Western Ontario. 
There are thriving intermediate leagues in the two 
Provinces, made up of second teams of these four 
universities plus smaller schools such as Ontario 
Agricultural College, RMC, and Ottawa University. 

The senior loop has this year admitted Mc- 
Master, of Hamilton, Ont., on a look-see basis, 
but elsewhere the college game is in the doldrums. 

The University of British Columbia, finding no 
one close at hand to play with, joined a minor 
American conference. On the prairies, distance, 
and competition with the senior “amateur” clubs, 
led to disinterest and dissolution. In the Maritimes, 
the Canadian game is comparatively new and com- 
petition with better-established sports is tough. 


fiw REASON usually offered for the failure of Ca- 
nadian intersectional play is Canada’s vast size. 
It’s not too valid. Canada is big, but so is the US., 
and there intersectional play is the rule. A some- 
what obscure California institution of learning 
known as St. Mary’s for several years met teams 
in places like New York and Texas. St. Mary’s 
has a student body numbering 836. Famed Notre 
Dame is smaller than the universities of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, McGill, Laval, Montreal, 
and Toronto; about the same size as Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Western Ontario. 

There is little doubt that intercollegiate rugby 
on a national scale is possible. All that’s necessary 
are stadia large enough to support the project in 
theory, and enough fans (student body plus alumni 
should do it) to fill the stadia and support the 
project in fact. Not only can intercollegiate rugby 
finance itself, but it can finance a lot of other 
things as well. 

In recent years, the University of Toronto’s 
income from football has been well over $200,000. 
Part of this comes from rental of the stadium oa 
off weekends, but McGill and Western undoubtedly 
gross more than half that sum, while keeping a 
team in the field costs well less than a quarter. 

All that is needed is popular interest in the sport, 
and someone to promote it. And this promotion 
need not lead to violation of any ethical or scholas- 
tic standards. 

Canadian intercollegiate rugby on the American 
scale, geographically, is a desirable thing. To strive 
for American standards in any other sphere would 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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THEY GET AROUND 





Canada's Photographers 


Are Recording Our Growth 


by Leonard Knott 


ANADA’S  unchronicled pioneers are the 

Chinese and professional photographers. The 

first with cook stoves and laundry tubs, and 
the second with camera, tripod and universal props 
for baby portraiture are among the first to enter 
every new frontier area and to set up in business in 
civilization’s outposts. They, as well as the geo- 
logists, the engineers and the construction crews, 
are Canada’s twentieth-century frontiersmen. 

The professional photographer is a_ peculiar 
breed. He is the small town or village business- 
man who portrays on film the life of his com- 
munity and whose photography files contain almost 
as many vital statistics as are to be found in the 
office of the town clerk. He is the raucous, hell- 
raising press photographer who is as quick on the 
draw with a camera as some western characters 
were reputed to be with a gun. He is the sophis- 
ticated, big-city camera artist who spends hours in 
a studio transforming run-of-the-mill commercial 
products into new art forms or painting the lily by 
adding glamour to fashion models. And he is the 
eager interpreter of Canadian industry who, grimy 
and soot-laden, sets up his lights and his tripods in 
the glare of the blast furnaces, or seeks to steady 
his cameras on a factory floor vibrating beneath 
tons of throbbing machinery. 

Some Canadian photographers literally spend 
their lives in the mountains or on the sea coasts, 
using nature as a model and selling their pictures 


LEONARD KNOTT is a Montreal writer who 


specializes in articles on Canada’s industrial scene. 


ACTION SHOTS of Harry Befus have done much to make Calgary Stampede 
well-known. Befus is one of the country’s best-known news photographers. 


to magazines and newspapers all over the world. 
Others live among the oil derricks, or in the min- 
ing camps, or with the bushwhackers and lumber- 
jacks, writing photo biographies of Canada’s giants 
of the outdoors. Still others are technicians who 
work always inside, in the quiet of a laboratory, 
or a library, or a hospital, or behind clumsy, 
racked-up cameras in a _ photo-engraving plant. 
With their specialized equipment they photograph 
the insides of people, or of metals, exploring with 
x-ray for structural defects; they put on paper for 
students and for scientists reports of intricate oper- 
ations or processes, or simply copy on microfilm 
old books and rare documents. 

But scarcely a settlement in Canada is without 
its local photographer, ready to record its local 
history with everything from pictures of its annual 
crop of babies posing in the nude on a fur rug in 
the studio to post-card panoramas of its Main 
Street, group photographs of its high-school grad- 
uating classes, and formal portraits of its young 
people’s weddings. 


_ ggpeniero: is possibly Canada’s most ubiqui- 
tous industry. Known by its products to mil- 
lions, it operates, so far as most of the public is con- 
cerned, in darkness as deep and obscuring as that in 
its own darkrooms. The Bureau of Statistics in 
Ottawa keeps no figures on the photographic in- 
dustry, has no records of its personnel, or capital 
investment. The only figure available is that pro- 
vided by the six provincial and regional profes- 
sional photographers’ associations which list for 








IN FASHION, Eric Skipsey, a west coast photo. 
grapher, has achieved a Canada-wide reputation 


all Canada a total of 2,800 full-time photographers, 


The associations themselves are comparatively new 
but claim to represent almost forty per cent of 
those who earn their living with a camera 

Oldest and largest of the professional associa. 
tions is the Commercial and Press Photographers 
Association of Canada Incorporated, a body which, 
like many others located in Toronto, makes a claim 
to being national but which depends almost entire- 
ly upon a local membership. CAPPAC publishes 
a monthly magazine, “Canadian Photography 
and sponsors an annual print salon open to all 
Canadian professional photographers regardless of 
their association affiliations. Last year for the first 
time the prints were shown in Montreal as well as 
in Toronto and this year the fifth show is on tour 
in western Canada. 

Other associations include the Maritime Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association, the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Association of the Province 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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INDUSTRIAL pictures by Malak of Ottawa have won him acclaim, and hae been 
widely circulated in Canada and other countries. He is Karsh's younger other. 
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—industrial Supplement 


CANADIAN LABOR: In 1952, statesmanship & pettiness, stability & militancy, and a new peak in numerical strength. 


What's Ahead on the Labor Scene? 


HE \NADIAN labor scene today presents 
inflicting picture of labor statesmanship 
ind pettiness, of trends to both stability and 


B increasing militancy, and of a new peak in the 

= numerical strength of organized labor. 

F Vested interests, traditional suspicions and jeal- 

 ousies, and political differences continue their 
erosive Work in widening the gap between Canada’s 
two major labor congresses. 


The recent conventions of the two big labor 
congresses—the 522,000-member Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the 350,000-member Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor — marked a new low in 
the rel ms between these two giant labor blocs. 

Communist unions that were propelled out the 


front of the Canadian Congress of Labor con- 
(nue ' flourish and prosper, although somewhat 
out ot racter in a mantle of quiet respectability. 
Once servative and cautious Roman Catholic 
syndi in Quebec have emerged as one of the 
most ant labor groups in the country, battling 
empl and Premier Duplessis’ police alike. The 
Catho’ unions today are at the same historical 
point “ot the CIO was in 1939, fighting for a 
recogn’ ed place in the economy of the Province. 

Bi ewhere in the country there are signs that 
@ Spl cooperation is replacing mutual belliger- 
enc\ elations between unions and management. 
The industry is an example of this trend to- 


Ward > i 
e orderly labor-management relations. 


itle phase in industrial relations is not 





tir me eae . . 
want ver — certainly the long and bitter strikes 
On t! sa tihenwks ‘ 7 + ae 
a est Coast in recent months do not indicate 
oe > and harmony are easily come by. But 
{ a ¢ > . . . 7 . . . > 
i - erns of amicable relations are being estab- 
Ishe 7 

M Star. . 1 
Ws ! the big industries—the railways are the 
Ola 


\ception—are now near the levelling-off 
_ wages, for the next year or two at least. 
iON points are where unions come in con- 
the smaller plants, and in the still un- 





by Wilfred List 
Labor Writer, The Globe and Mail 


organized areas in Quebec and the Maritimes. 

Long-term contracts and improved attitudes 
assure relative stability in the basic steel industry 
and for the auto and packinghouse industries. The 
construction trades, too, can look forward to a 
period of peace based on recently negotiated con- 
tracts that bring wage rates for construction workers 
to a new high. The only shadow marring prospects 
for continued peace in the field is the threat of 
jurisdictional warfare between the old established 
AFL craft unions and the Urited Mine Workers 
(CCL), which has aspirations in the building field. 

Canadian trade-union membership is still con- 
tinuing to climb. It is now well over the million 
figure, but this still represents only 30 per cent of 
the non-agricultural working force in Canada. The 
big gap between membership ind potential is view- 
ed by the unions as a standinz threat to the condi- 
tions they have achieved. But the prospects of any 
major gains in membership in the next few years 
are not too bright. 

Biggest single non-union group is the w hite-collar 
workers—office workers, store employees and the 
semi-professional people. The big industries, with 
a few exceptions, are organized. The non-union 
groups in industry are among the thousands of 
small plants that have escaped the union net. It is 
these plants the CCL hopes to penetrate by pooling 
the strength and resources of all its affiliates in a 
common organizing drive. 

Organizing the unorganized is an impressive 
slogan; it looks good on paper, but once the mass 
industries have been disposed of, it’s easier to say 
than do. Both the AFL and CIO unions have talked 
a great deal about organizing the white-collar 
workers, but for all the talk there has been very 
little organizing. The drive a year ago to corral 


department store employees in the union fold was 
a quarter-million dollar bust after cracking up 
under employee resistance and company opposition 
at the Toronto stores of the T. Eaton Co. 

If efforts to expand organization of the CCL have 
met only limited success, the campaign to take over 
the membership of Communist unions expelled 
from the Congress can be marked down as a dismal 
failure. Neither the powerful United Steelworkers 
of America or the fledgling International Union of 
Electrical Workers has made much headway against 
their respective Communist union targets. IUE 
efforts against the United Electrical Workers have 
all but petered out. The steel union did make a 
substantial gain in taking over the Northern On- 
tario mine fields from the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, but this was 
largely overshadowed by the costly failure of a 
raid against the Mine-Mill in British Columbia 
The Mine-Mill, strongly entrenched in Sudbury and 
Port Colborne, where the International Nickel Co 
has its plants, is growing fat, prosperous and re- 
spectable. " 
Cc NIST-LINE unions have consolidated thei 

A positions by new tactics. With the exception of 
Quebec, where they are facing offensive action by 
management, they have abandoned their militant 
approach to labor relations and the picket line 
Donnybrooks for which they were noted The old 
practice of calling strikes on the slightest provoca- 
tion is giving way to a conciliatory approach. 

The Communist-line unions know that a long or 
disastrous strike would be the signal for other 
unions to jump in to pick up the pieces; and there 
are many unions both in the CCL and AFL camp 
just waiting for the opportunity. The Communist- 
line leaders are shrewd enough to avoid that trap. 
The party-line is being soft-pedalied these days and 
the main theme today is unity. 

" CONTINUED ON PAGE 32-A 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





Stalin Sets 


by Willson Woodside 


ET THERE BE no underrating the impor- 
tance of what has been going on in Moscow. 
It would not be too much to say that, with 
the first major change of line since 1946 laid down 
by Stalin tor the Party Congress, a new postwar 
era has been opened. Here are the new signals 
he is calling. 

Passing quite over the fact that it is the resist- 
ance set up by the Atlantic Alliance in Europe and 
the UN effort in Korea which has forced him to 
give up hope of spreading the Soviet Empire fur- 
ther by violent means at the present time, Stalin 
calls the attention of the faithful to the very un- 
happy economic situation of the capitalist world. 

The most important economic result of the 
Second World War, he says, was the breakup of 
the single world market. There are now two 
world markets, the capitalist trading area and the 
Soviet bloc. With the latter expanding steadily 
the rivalry within the ever-narrowing capitalist 
trading area is becoming more and more bitter. 
The result of such loss of markets and raw mate- 
rial supplies is bound to be unemployment in the 
chief industrial countries and a deepening of the 
general crisis of world capitalism The Marshall 
Plan and the Western rearmament drive are, as 
Stalin portrays them, but desperate measures to 
postpone this crisis, “like a drowning man clutch- 
ing at straws. 

Actually, under the guise of giving “help” 
through the Marshall Plan, the United States 1s 
penetrating the economy of England and France 
and seizing markets and raw materials in their 
colonies, to which the British and French are 
bound in the end to react by trying to tear them- 
selves from the embrace of the U.S. and even fight 
ner to regain their independence. Germany and 
Japan, too, Stalin thinks are bound to try again to 
rise to their feet, to break away from U.S. tutelage 


ind seek their independence 


B ECAUSE OF these rivalries, and because the cap- 
talists know that war with the Soviet Union 
put an end to the very existence of capital- 
sm, Stalin lays it down that the capitalist states 


would 


more likely to fight among themselves than to 
cooperate in an onslaught on the Soviet bloc. This 
is the most importent statement in his 50,000- 
word article in the theoretical magazine Bolshevik, 
ind its importance does not lie so much in whether 
he really believes it to be true as in the fact that 


from it the new line of policy will flow 


A New Line 














Already he has assured the world through an 
interview with Nenni, the fellow-travelling Italian 
Socialist leader, that the Kremlin will avoid any 
action which might precipitate a world war, and 
that he is prepared for 10 or 15 years of cold war. 
He is not worried about the Atlantic Pact, he tells 
Nenni; sees a German Army still a long way off; 
and “laughs” at American rearmament. Soviet 
Russia, he is sure, can stand the arms race longer 
than the U.S. 

So there you are. Nothing for Western Europe 
to worry about, if there’s not going to be war. 
Nothing to worry about at home from Communist 
insurrection, either, since the activists, the partisans, 
the revolutionary types have been purged or 
quieted. No need for Western Europe to worry 
about war, no need to stick with the U.S. and sink 
steadily into economic crisis, as Britain, France 
and Italy are doing at present. The First. Moscow 
Economic Conference of last March showed the 
way: plenty of trade to be had with the Soviet 
bloc. Sheep of the world, unite! And come see 
the wolf! 

It is perhaps not surprising that the most con- 
vincing exposition of the new Soviet line should 
come in a dispatch from Bonn to the New York 
Times by Drew Middleton, attributed to “a source 
with extensive knowledge of Russian affairs”—at 
a time when Ambassador Kennan was waiting in 
Bonn, having been ousted by Moscow. 


5 lie SOURCE sees the all-embracing aim of the 
Soviets as the “moral and physical disarmament 
of Western Europe.” They will seek this by trying 
to lull Western European opinion into the belief 
that the danger of war has passed, and to lure it 
with offers of trading opportunities with the Soviet 
bloc, as trading conditions become more and more 
difficult in the West. 

Meanwhile the Soviets will press forward with 
the consolidation of Eastern Europe and China 
in a new Russian Empire, and will accelerate their 
arms program, especially in satellite Eastern 
Europe, so as to maintain absolute superiority over 
the NATO powers. “This means that if the West 
raises 12 West German divisions, the Soviets will 
raise 12 East German divisions and reinforce their 
own forces in the Soviet Zones.” 

“If the West buys this line,” said the ‘source’, 
“it will deserve everything it gets. The picture 
as We see it is that the rulers of the Soviet Union 
do not really expect the British and the Americans 


THIS SORT OF THING IS OUT: West European Communists shift to softer tactics, purge riot !eaders. 
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thi 
or the French and the Americans to get involved ~ . 
in fierce quarrels, whatever Stalin may write about fol = 

it. What they do desire is that the British and "ay 
French people believe they have nothing to fea 7 chara 
from Russia, that the drive for rearmament slows MB Labatt’ 
down and that the Soviet Union sits on the per- HR joyme 
meter and picks up the pieces when the Atlantic Me 9 @ S100 
alliance cracks. They are trying to remove th MR "S' "" 
sense of urgency that is the real driving force of Jy 
that alliance.” F Joh ' 
Stalin, too, seems to have been listening when Ie _ 

Mr. Churchill whispered to Mr. St. Laurent, at the Pe 


banquet in Ottawa last winter, that without Stalin’ 
help there wouldn’t have been any Atlantic d- 
liance. An open microphone carried this into the 
press gallery and onto the front pages. 


M ALENKOV confirmed before the Party Congres 
the main Soviet aims in foreign policy: | 
“Strengthen the defensive might of the Soviet state 
and raise our preparedness to smite any aggressor 
2. Strengthen and develop “the indestructible 
friendly relations with the Chinese and other peo- 
ple’s republics.” 3. Implement in future a policy 0! 
“international cooperation and development 
business relations with all countries.” 

Already the Western European Communi 
parties are drumming away at the “Popular Front 
line. Jacques Duclos, who has led the French CP 
during Thorez’s long absence in Russia, is just ou! 
with an article calling for a “united nationa! front 
in which all Frenchmen, even those who do nv 
approve entirely of the Communist Party p:ogram 
will join to “re-establish France’s independence 

This is to be done, as one might expect, b» work 
ing for the break-up of the Schuman Plan for p00 
ing West European coal and steel, by defea ing 
plan for a European Army, and by end ng 
Indo-China War. The aims are not new to '% 
French Communists, but now they are to >¢ pl 
sued by penetrating other more or less sym 
organizations and by selling them to the 
public, instead of through violent strikes an | strc 
demonstrations which cause ordinary Fre chmé 
to react against the Communists in defence of |: 
and order. 

The Party’s two best-known “tough gu): 
Marty and Tillon, who led the French Nav!) 
Black Sea mutiny in 1919, led the Cor mun’ D 
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resistance groups in France during the w re 
. ; ; : een 5c 
the violent street demonstrations in Paris . '9 
General Ridgway last summer, have been 2 y 
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HAPPY 


ANNIVERSARY 





.WINSTON BARRON 


Familiar to theatre-goers around 
the world, Wynn Barron, famous 
news voice, is celebrating this year 
his 1Uth Anniversary as editor and 
commentator of Canadian Para- 
mount News. When you celebrate 
this occasion—or any special event 
—drink lighter, smoother 
Anniversary Ale. Brewed expressly 
for celebrations, Anniversary’s 
lig l SS and smoothness is com- 
ined with all the body and 


racter traditional with 
tbatt’s*. It will double your en- 
joyment. But why wait for 
a special occasion? Order a bottle 


next time you're thirsty, or take a 
case home and let lighter, smoother 
Anniversary Ale be the occasion! 


Labatt Limited. 


BREW NO. 161 


SebrVhalts 


OWN SPECIALLY BREWED 


Anniversary 


Ale 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
LONDON CANADA 


(ABEL 
REGISTERED 





“The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S 





4 PSYCHOLOGIST, PH.D., 


! one of world's largest universi- 
rly school principal and regional 


seeks position. 


work university teaching 
professional writing 


y Night, Toronto, Box No. 264 
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‘| guidance — psycho-educational clinic 


from the French politburo. 

At the same time Togliatti in Italy 
has called for ‘ ‘peaceful co-existence” 
and the collaboration of all parties, 
Communist and  non-Communist. 
against the de Gasperi Government. 
Stalin has given his blessing to an 
Italian Popular Front by granting his 
first interview in a year and half to 
the fellow-travelling Socialist leader, 
Pietro Nenni. 

The West German Communists. 
acting on the same signal, have pro- 
posed a common front to the Social 
Democrats—and been turned down. 
The British Communists, according 
to an investigation carried out by 
Hugh Gaitskell after the Labor Party 
Conference, climbed with all their 
fellow-travellers on to Bevan’s band- 
wagon on that occasion, and were not 
repulsed. 

Every organ of direct Soviet pro- 
paganda and all the Soviet dupes and 
fellow-travellers will now take up the 


—Miller 


POSSIBILITY of Nye Bevan, with his anti- 
American policies, being next Prime Min- 
ister of Britain, must make Reds drool. 


refrain, with infinite variations. The 
United States is bent oa war, and will 
drag you in too. No use for you to 
think you can deter the U.S. or in- 
fluence her policy within the Atlantic 
Alliance or the UN. She is ruled by 
militarists, monopolists and madmen, 
who care nothing about plain people 
but are specializing in weapons which 
will kill them by the million. Wit- 
ness the atom bombs they wave at the 
world so recklessly, and the germ 
warfare they use against helpless 
Asians. 

The only way to save yourselves, 
these propagandists will say, is to 
break away from the U.S. “Regain 
your independence! * Why should you 
let the U.S. tell you how much you 
must sacrifice for arms you don’t 


















Why ? Look at it this way. 
You couldn't find a better firm to 
invest in than Canada. Its 
really 4 going concern... 


know... 





And owning bonds sure makes a 
fellow feel good. Come down to 

The Dominion Bank with meand buy 
yours. You can either pay cash or 
have monthly deductions taken 
from your account. (15 really 
worth it. 


To Your 


more wre iS year. 






it profitable ? Well the 
terest averages 3.447 bperyear 

aa the bonds are held to 

maturity. Thats ten years, you 
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Me ? A capitalist? Yes...! quess 
lam. ~~ been buying Canada 
Savinas Bonds ever since the first 
iSSu e. | ve go tanice bit of money 
in them now... and lm t ying 
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really need (since the Soviet Union general idea. There is, of course, power among nations who are losing 
has no intention of attacking)? Why some basis for the Soviet thesis of theirs. 

should you let the U.S. tell you whom growing crisis among the free nations. Germany and Japan are almost 

| you can trade with and whom you The British, as was noted in this space certain to present political problems 

| cannot trade with? Why should you last week, are being squeezed more to the Western powers, as they grow 

let the wealthy Americans push their and more tightly. The French fiscal stronger. We can see the possibili- 

trade into your own markets and into crisis seems to be permanent. There ties here in the reports, probably 

your colonies? Why tolerate Amer- is bound to be more difficulty for spread by the Communists, firmly 

ican troops pushing you out of your these two, and for Germany and denied by M. Schuman but already 

I village pubs and taking your women? Japan, in the trading rivalry which is widely published in Germany, that 

Send them off home, where they intensifying among all of them. And French officials have talked secretly 

belong. “Ami, go home!” nothing comes more easily than re- with Soviet officers in Switzerland 

One could go on, but that is the sentment of American wealth and over what to do about German re- 
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Impression of fine paper coating machine — by Sheila McCusker 


| IMPRESSTITION 


IMPRESSION... 


thought and skill, yet only as effective as good art, careful writing, modern 


sensitive or fanciful, as unique and exciting as the artist’s 


printing and fine papers make it. Your message skillfully written—and 
properly illustrated—is only as powerful as its final impression. This depends 


to a large degree on the paper you choose, 










| MIRRORCOAT ENAMEL for instance, is ideal for all letterpress and most 
offset work where brilliant colour effects and faithful reproduction of finest 
screen halftones is desired. A tough, rugged sheet, coated on one side to a 
high gloss of exceptional whiteness, it folds easily and accurately. Investigate 
Mirrorcoat Enamel and the many other splendid Provincial papers. The 
| right one can help you make your impression—a lasting one. 
i No. 4 in a series illustrating steps in the manufacture of paper. 
i Sheila McCusker, young Toront 
artist, used this photograph of Pro- 
; i paper ng? t } 
a f ee. Unrest 
i acaracye She oucess- (BD) i ial P Limited 
| pin ie rane of te pou |) Provincial Paper Limite 
/ 1932, Miss McCusker \89 
} } pair , TO" one > 
oer re eee TORONTO + MONTREAL + WINNIPEG 


Mills at: Mille Roches * Thorold * Georgetown * Port Arthur 



























—Hutton in Philade 
SOVIETS will do their utmost to play on 
French fears of a rearmed Germany, to 
postpone building of West European Army 





a En 


armament. And the tax suueeze js 
raising a cry of complaint over the re. 
armament program of the Atlantic 
nations, even in prosperous member 
countries like Canada. 

This is what Stalin counts on: this 
is what he will try to encourage. His 
“line” is quite as much a program for 
action as it is a prediction of what 
he expects to happen. It is well for 
us to know what he hopes for, so that 
we can get to work to make sure it 
doesn’t come true. 

His new “line” is a challenge to us 
to press on with the moves towards 
unity which have forced him to give 
up his old line. His predictions of 
narrowing market in the free world 
must inspire greater efforts on our 
part to broaden that market by easing 
trading restrictions. 

His strictures on U.S. “exploit 
tion” of her partner-nations (through 
the Marshall Plan and Militery Aid! 


call for exposure to the world of trad- 
ing conditions between the Soviet 
Union and her. satellite which 


Stalin’s accusations are intended 10 
cover up: the Polish coal w! 
takes at the arbitrary price « 
ton, the Soviet wheat whic! 
erously” sold to the Czcchs for 
foreign exchange and at the ful 
Chicago price, and the im erialisti 
trading companies which }) ve been 
set up within every satellite with the 
Soviet Government holdin. 51 pe 
cent of the stock. 





ay ey let it be realizec that one 
sure reason for Stalin’s {iscover! 


that the capitalist nations re mor 
likely to go to war among | mselves 
than to join in an attac’ on the 
Soviet Union, is the realizat of the 
difficulties which the policy ! libera- 
tion of the satellite and opp! sed peo 
ples recently enunciated Eisen 
hower, could raise for M. .cow. lt 
could raise the hopes of tl Eastem 
Europeans and the Soviet norities 
and make it more difficu! to co” 


solidate the new Russian E: pire. 


Stalin is trying to snuff | ut = 
hopes with his “prediction’ ‘hat ™ 
Western countries will inst ad figh 


) 
among themselves. We oug « not © 


help him by decrying the po: -y. 
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LETTE .. PORSILD'S REPLY 


the great interest in Scott 





(Becau 
Young ticle “Storm Out of the 
{rctic ch appeared in the Oc- 
toher ie, SATURDAY NIGHT pub- 
shes lowing letter from Mr. 
4. E.} d, Arctic expert.) 
N HI cent article: “Storm over 
. c” (Oct. 18 issue), Mr. 
Young putes certain rather far- 
fetched ‘tives for my review of 
Farles vat’s “People of the Deer” 
saath (The B r, June, 1952). Actually 
mv re\ was quite objective, and 
x written soicly from the point of view 
Ab Fn | of a entist whose work has 
Enquirer brought :im in close contact with the 
play on Arctic with Arctic problems, but 
stg not necessarily with the actual re- 
sponsil of administration of the 
North 
eeze 15 
c the To s why I consider myself in 
Atlantic a posit to write at least with some 
nemb authority on the Arctic, I might 
mention that I spent my boyhood 
oaths in Greenland among Eskimo and 
om ii have it a considerable part of 
was re my adult life in Arctic work. J know 
of oh the North American _Aretic from 
well fc Alaska Greenland from personal 
i observation, and I have travelled eX- 
4a tensively in Arctic Europe and Asia 
- as well. | have lived among nearly 
ae ill Eskimo tribes, including those 
tial » with which Mr. Mowat is concerned. 
| tO give ; 
ons of a I sprAk the language of the Eskimo, 
e world lk a good desl about their cus- 
on our fae toms problems, and I am deeply 
Y easing conce with their future welfare, 
: for | found among them some 
exploit: of the st people I have ever known. 
throug { inately, the problem of what 
y Aid! — to do with and for the Eskimo is a 
of tr: very diilicult one. And for it there is 
Sov B10 ¢ ¥ satisfactory solution be- 
which e caus ditions vary so greatly from 
nded t tribe be over the many thousand 
ch Stalin miles \rctic coastline along which 
$1.50 our | housand Eskimo live. It 1s 
is “gen point o make direct comparison 
chs for detw ur Eskimo and those of 
the full 
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Arctic Storm in Reverse 


Incidentally, the system which has 
worked so well in Greenland is, in 
many respects, similar to that adopt- 
ed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the early days when that Company 
held what amounted to a trade mon- 
opoly in the Canadian North. 

It is well known that for a number 
of years there has been a decline and 
a worsening of conditions among the 
more primitive Eskimo tribes in Can- 
ada. Owing to improved means of 
transportation, even the most remote 


Greenland where, for two hundred 
years, the native population has been 
kept completely isolated by a_pater- 
nalistic Danish Government mindful 
of the needs for a deliberately slow 
but gradual education of the Eskimo. 








* 
When you are buying vour new home vou hardly think of selling it. Yet, like most of us, the 
time comes when re-sale value is a factor. At that time built-in values are vitally important. That's 
the time when your hot water heating system with Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators means 
so much—assures full value to your house. 
In addition to full value at time of sale, you have extra benefits of heating comfort and fuel 
economy over the vears—plus, of course, the decorative advantages of smart, streamlined Trane 
*Code-rated Convector-radiators. If desired, Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators offer concealed 
hot water heating which is thoroughly proved by Trane for well over 25 vears. 
When you buy — HE ! 
- : Make sure your new home has heating which measures 
gaged ati up to your heating requirements. Insist on all-weather 
: heating comfort and proof of efficient operation. Specify 
i 
ie Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators—make sure vou | 
get Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators. You'll be 


glad every day vou live in the 


value when you sell. 





TRANE *Code-rated Convector-radiators 


Streamlined cabinets as illustrated—also avail- . : 
able in recessed types for concealed heating and Code-rated The ratings of these 


“picture-window'’ styles for modern home con- conformance with Commercial 

struction. Write to Trane address below for by the trade and the National Bureau of 

attractive catalogue showing room interiors in a $ h b 

full natural colour and details to help you plan Orne and the said Sa ee eee 
Committee.'' Trane is the first Canadian 
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TRANE—The originator of the Convector-radiator, Canada's largest manufacturer of Extended Heat Transfer Surface. 
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tribes have at last come into contact 
with civilization. The impact upon 
them has almost invariably been dis- 
astrous because they were unprepared 
for it, and unable quickly to adapt 
themselves to the white man’s food, 
his tools and his diseases. But the 
question whether the Government 
could or should have prevented this 
contact, is at best academic. It may 
safely be assumed that if it had, there 
would have been no lack of critics 
who would have found such a policy 
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high-handed and unrealistic. 

This lengthy preamble is to show 
that I am interested in the future of 
the Eskimo for their own sake and 
that, Mr. Young notwithstanding, my 
review of “People of the Deer” was 
not a “whitewash” of the policy ot 
the Canadian Government in dealing 
with our native peoples any more 
than it was a defence of the past or 
present policy of our northern trad- 
ing companies. That of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, at least. can well 
speak for itself. Mv only concern was 
to show that Mowat’s book. notwith- 
standing the favorable views ex- 
pressed by numerous reviewers, is 
misleading and utterly worthless as a 
crusade against alleged ma'adminis- 
tration, because the premises upon 
which its conclusions are built are 
wrong or even fictitious. 

To prove this, it was necessary to 
cite some of the more glaring exam- 
ples of.errors and misleading state- 
ments. Scott Young pronounces these 
errors unimportant and trivial. They 
might be in a work of fiction, but not 
in a book which claims to be factual. 
If the author of such a book. whether 
through ignorance or bv design, is 
consistently wrong about his “facts” 
how can his conclusions be other than 
worthless? 

In posing as an authority on Eskimo 
and Arctic problems, Mowat leads his 
readers to. believe that he has lived 
in the Arctic for considerable time. 
or to be exact, two vears. Thus, on 
P. 89, when speaking about the Bar- 
renlands, he says: “ .. .. after two 


+ letter 
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he land...” and in a lette 
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poseenes 
peseceees 


printed in The Globe and Mail on 
March 31, 1952, he categorically 
states: “I myself spent two years in 
the so-called barrenlands.” 


.* EXAMINATION of official reports 
£\ and Government files actually 
shows that Mowat was in the Barren- 
lands no more than 47 days altogether 
and that, during 1947 and 1948, he 
spent no more than six months all told 
in the Northwest Territories. Such “in- 
accuracies” may seem trivial to Mr. 
Young but they make me wonder 
about the reliability of Mowat’s 
memory, especially when later, in his 
reply to my review (printed in The 
Montreal Star, July 15, 1952), he 
flatiy denies having ever made such 
a statement. 

My argument that Mowat could 
not possibly have attained even an 
elementary knowledge of the Eskimo 
language, does not impress Scott 
Young as much as Mowat’s claim, 
that an unnamed French anthopol- 
ogist and linguist verbally pro- 
nounced his book “one of the best 
ever written on Eskimo”. One won- 
ders if this is what Mr. Young means 
by “a balanced and unbiased view”? 

Or take the now famous case of the 
dried deer tongues. Mowat, on P. 78 
of his book, reported that “one out- 
post of a world-famous trading con- 
cern actually encouraged the sale of 
tremendous quantities of ammuni- 
tion to the Northern Indians by of- 
fering to buy all the deer tongues 
that were brought in! Many thousands 
of dried deer tongues passed through 
that post, while many thousands of 


carcasses, stripped only of their ton- 
gues, remained to rot in the spring 
thaws.” Fortunately, as pointed out in 
the March, 1952, issue of Beaver, 
“deer tongue”, in northern trade par- 
lance, means the leaf of a certain 
plant, used in the flavoring of tobac- 
co! Thus far, Mowat has not admit- 
ted that he slipped up on the deer 
tongues but, on the other hand, has 
not questioned the correction print- 
ed in the Beaver. Nor has he ex- 
plained that mysterious tribe — the 
Ihalmiut — that, as far as I can 
see, was created solely as a vehicle 
for his attack on Government admin- 
istration and on the wicked trad- 
ers. There never was such a tribe. 
Nor is there even a shred of evidence 
in support of his claim that there 
ever was a tribe of Eskimo, several 
thousand strong, living on the upper 
Kazan River. In fact, the very idea 
that there might ever have been 
enough game to support such num- 
bers of people, is utterly ridiculous. 
In 1770 Samuel Hearne saw no Es- 
kimo there, nor any indication that 
they had ever been in what was then 
Indian country. 

When the discrepancies between 
Mowat’s story and the 730-page 
scientific report of the Danish Fifth 
Thule Expedition become too evident, 



















Mowat (P. 256) merely 


Rasmussen and Birket-Sm):> 


tacts with the Caribou f} 
having been “brief and clo: 

In Paragraph One of a 
prepared for his publishers 
my review, Mowat claims t 
erately misrepresented hin 
ing that his book “deals 
one small band of Eskim 
I state clearly, that the Ih 
whom I write—include m 
former inhabitants of ce 
southern Keewatin Territ 
area of over 100,000 sq 

.” This, of course, is - 
an area of 100,000 sq 
would comprise all that p 
watin lying between the 
allel and Wager Inlet o 
words, all the inhabited p 


EK RTHERMORE, on P, 25 
ple of the Deer” Mow 
ally states that “Rasmussen 
the Ihalmiut, and never e\ 
ed their existence.” Rasmus 
mention the “Ihalmiut” be 
never was such a tribe, 

Birket-Smith did write a | 
about all the Eskimo o 
District. 

If Mowat had taken ti 
this volume more careful 
have avoided a number ot! 
for Rasmussen, being p 
himself and a great scho 
doubtedly in a position t 


unquestioned authority on Eskimo 

Most telling is Mowat’s claim that 
he obtained his evidence and back- 
ground information, including suc 
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klore. history and re- 
from Eskimo who knew 
: all, and without the aid 
eter. To get around this 
laims to have learned to 
skimo language in just 
vat (P: 1221): “In a 
I was able to make my- 
vod and I could under- 
f what was said to me.” 
123."1 found I was able 
it quite abstract subjects, 
ily give the lie to those 
these un- 


or express themselves, 


‘natives’ are 


erms.” 
learned French or Ger- 
nonth’s time would have 


siderable accomplishment. 
ogists agree Eskimoic is 
most complicated lan- 
vn, this claim shows how 
his evidence Is. 
from the Oct. 18 article 
and from the numer- 
ve reviews of “People of 
Mowat’s stvle must some- 
nvincing to writers who 
or nothing about the Arc- 
not to check 
me that 
content to 


or 
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ho do 
But it 
vers should be 
\ the literary 
the book. 
may | that 
in independent opinion on 
the Deer” trom Dr. R. C. 


seems 
merits 


usion suggest 


Director of the Arctic Insti- 
wth America, or from Col. 
Rowley, Arctic Advisor to 


Defence Research Board. 


‘Lost’? Canadians? 


EF Sept. 6 tssue of SATUR- 
Ht a Mr. Menton of Ot- 
exception to the “urban- 
which | treated Canadian 
to U.S. in July 26 issue. 
\ienton is mistaken if he 
lid not check on Canadian 
id Scholars who have gone 
S. The National Research 
is from 1917 to 1950 made 
to 1,268 individuals, of 
are dead, and no informa- 
5. Of the remainine 1,170, 
now 201 in the U.S.—just 


er cent and not 28 per cent 
|! by Mr. Menton. This was 
loss of only six per year. 
tudied the records of awards 
Rockefeller Foundation. In 
period (1917-1950) they 
+2 awards, of which 476 
Of these 476, 
in the U.S. (Two of 
women married to 
loss of less 
every two years. Although 
plore any loss, can it be said 
than seven per year is dan- 
Mr. Menton spoke of huge 
in the U.S. A survey just 
d by the California Institute 
ology gave the median sal- 
their 


Canadians 
15 now 
n are 


ens.) This is a 


graduates this year as: 


ors—$340 per month 
s $405 per month 
rs $495 per month 


id some bachelors who got 
Start last spring. I admit this 
‘ptional but the median was 
M). 


G. M. MORRISON 
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lin will voluntarily withdraw the Red mili 


Army trom its present forward posi 


e build-up of 
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oe an apparently idealistic tions—and dissolve the satellite arm- the supporters we still have in East 
point ct view, Mr. Willson Wood- ies it has so carefully established? ern Europe to sacrifice themselves 
side in his recent article “From Con- Further, is any member of NATO prematurely: since political and mil i 
tainment to Liberation” seems entire- today—including the United States itary reality would render it solely 
ly to ignore the realities of the pres- ready to go to war for the sake of an act of propaganda, it would lead 
ent international! situation. the people of Eastern Europe? to an inevitable and disgraceful let 
I cannot see how the countries of The answer to both these ques- down 


the West are to liberate Eastern Eu- tions is obviously “No”. . . Proclama- The realities of the present situa 





rope without precipitating a general tion by the West that it intends to lib- tion are harsh. but let us have the 
War. Can Mr. Woodside imagine any erate Eastern) Europe would have honesty to face up to them. 
conditions under which the Krem- three likely resu'ts. It would en- Viontreal, Que MICHAEL SHELDON 
‘ 
sO 


ae 
do its job 


and important phase in steel erection, which requires an 
organization staffed by skilled and experienced personnel 
using the most modern equipment. 


Getting the rivets into the holes is a spectacular 


elma le ee ume im el lle ed 
Me Me baer d rts) 
Cre MCU mel LC mC e 

PMC CMC unit um ea) me 
e Workmanship and materials must satisfy the most 
exacting standards. 


Our reputation is based on the unseen qualities 
which are built into every project bearing the slogan: 


“STEELWORK BY DOMINION BRIDGE” 


Addition to new 
General Post Office building, 


De 


Architect: 
Ae ee 


(ald ae 


ete 










*Other Divisions 
BOILER * MECHANICAL + PLATEWORK + WAREHOUSE 







Plants at; MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 





AMHERST, QUEBEC, SAULT STE MARIE, EDMONTON, 





Pett ae al 
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correct heat, precisely controlled, makes weight All around the sole 6 ( 
unnecessary plate. Glides eas:.y into ; 5 
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FOR YOUR EVENING ENTERTAINMENT... "Westinghouse Presents” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


First Commercial TV 
Hit article in September 20 is- 
SATURDAY NIGHT by Helen 
titled “TV Spieler—Sells 
et”, it is a fact that we had 
television on the CBC- 
tion in Montreal before 
Therefore, the Westing- 
ram “The Big Review” was 
st commercial program in 
\t 8:15 p.m., Monday, Sep- 
s. Genereux Motor Ltd., 
Vickers & Benson Ltd. of 
had the first commercial 


television program in Canada. I'm 

sure vou will wish to correct the im- 

pressio! that you have given your 
readers in vour issue of Sept. 20. 

Toronto, Ont. R. E. Gour.ay, 

Vickers & Benson Ltd. 

Religious Belief 

N HIS recent piece on Religious 

Experiences, B. K. Sandwell makes 

a statement that could well be mis- 

understood by many people. He says 

that “the ‘reality’ (of the existence) of 

that (infinite and beneficent) Power 


tter of faith, not of scientific 
he should have said was that 
belief was a matter of having 
the faculty of reason. The 
of course, will not accept 
but only experiment. Religious 


belief is a matter of apprehending, 
comprehending. We can 
hend God, but we 


appre- 


cannot compre- 


PEN vend Him. 
1 can B= Outremont, Que. ES: 
nside 

chets “O Canada” Great Music 


lifetin 











th 





= } As \ 


1as conducted 
Tamous 


‘tative of 


ch as 


vy 


Canadian who has spent a 
y considerable part of his 
in travel, and who further- 
several of the 
European symphony 
is on their home ground, may 
your correspondence column 
ection with the national song, 
ida”? 

national song, and as a song 
our country, this 
tion has won a place which 


of Parliament could have ac- 


it. At home and abroad it is 
song that one automatically 


when it is a question of the 


anthem to be played. 
trouble is not “O Canada”. 


ouble is with the conductors 
sicians who render it. 
Canada” is a composition, and 


composed by a musician. If it 


played it is worthy of an 
conscientious and as 
In every sense as are the 


to follow it in the program. In 


“O Canada” regularly re- 
e most perfunctory treatment, 
“God Save the Queen”. 


I} ive seen Canadian soldiers mov- 
ars by the emotions evoked by 


turn up the magnificent arrangement 
worked out last autumn by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan for the CBC’s broadcast 
in honor of the royal visit. 

Headquarters 25th Canadian Brigade, 
Korea. G. W. (BILL) Boss 


Canadians and Doughnuts 
E WOULD like to 
some extent a small item 

shown in a recent issue of SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT relative to the consump- 
tion of doughnuts in Canada. Men- 
tion is made that Canada is not a 
doughnut-eating nation, and that is 
possibly quite true in comparison to 
the United States consumption. But 
increase in the consumption of 
doughnuts by the Canadian public is 
becoming a very important factor 
with Canadian bakers. 

In the August issue of Canadian 
Grocer an article shows, according to 
DBS figures on the bread industry, 
that the sale of doughnuts last year in- 
creased from $4,677,936 to $7,837,- 
864. On the basis of retail prices 
this would quite reasonably be esti- 
mated at twenty-five to thirty mil- 
lion doughnuts sold in Canada dur- 
ing that year, and this would not take 
in a number of the smaller accounts 
not reporting their production. 

Ont. FRANK G. ARNOLD 


refute to 


Toronto, 
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THE HARTT TRIPLE: this is the true classic style 
preferred by men of discernment. Hartt craftsmanship 
at its finest—select aniline calf, triple sole. 


Hy le-Perfect Shoes ty Harcll 


FACTORY: FREDERICTON, N.B. 


















How much will it cost your family 


to have an ‘amateur’ executor ? 


The inexperienced executor may work long hours 
—struggling to translate his good intentions into deeds. 
But unless he knows how to deal efficiently with the 


many technicalities of estate management... 


his best intentions may result only in 


confusion and unnecessary expense. 


Informed people no longer appoint a relative or 


best friend as Executor. They know that 


successful estate managemeni today is a highly 
specialized business. And they entrust it to a 
responsible company fully qualified in this field. 


For the security of your family, name National Trust 


as Executor in your Will. We invite you to 


consult one of our Trust Officers. 


Write for This 
FREE Booklet 


an Executor and 
Executor are fixed. It 
and valuable in- 
formation, whether 


your estate is small 
or large. 


National 
Trust 





It explains the duties 
and requirements of 


how the fees of an 


gives you interesting 
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om °| r rendition of the song. I have 
» mm Dec ‘pproached. after concerts in 
; Ror and Amsterdam and_ been 
\ thaned by Canadians for introducing 
the 0 it. I have been told that they 

re heard it for the first time.” 





| if anyone doubts that “O Can- 
‘ great music he 


has only to 
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Man Behind the Coronation 


by P. O'D. 


QO* OF the busiest men in London 
or anywhere else in the country 
for many months to come will be Mr. 
Eccles, the Minister of Works. It is 
his job to get things ready for the 
Coronation. As he modestly puts it, 





“Batsam Fir”, from the painting for the pulp and paper industry by Charles 


Balsam Fir, with cones 


which stand erect, 


ss an imp rlant source 
Of pulp da. 





his Department is the “builder, de- 
corator, electrician and stage-hand of 
the world’s most glorious and moving 
pageant”. He is already busy with 
the plans and arrangements, and 
especially with the appalling problem 


of where and how to find seats for 
half the people who want them. 

Government stands along the route 
of the Coronation procession would, 
as at present planned, seat just under 
100,000 people—nothing like enough 
to meet the demands of “the great 
invasion of visitors who are already 
clamoring for places to view it”, as 
Mr. Eccles himself admits. And, not 
unnaturally, her Majesty’s British sub- 
jects are certain to expect a reasonable 
share of the accommodation. Most 
of them will be out of luck. 


F. Comfort, R.C.A. 


One billion new trees 


One billion new trees grow annually in the 


sulp and paper woodlands, more than enough to 
“ 


replace consumption. The forest operations 


of the industry, creating $3 million 


of new wealth daily, benefit all Canadians. 


Purp & Ps PER Inpusrry of CANADA 


130 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


PP-82 


One obvious way of so! Ng the 
problem would be to build more ang 
bigger stands, but that is the sort o 
thing that is easier to say than ‘ 
Not enough room. Besides. there j 
the matter of cost. For jie 193 
Coronation the cost was £ 350,099 
For next year’s Coronation the cost 
will be about trebled. Bu: this ‘ 
really a minor worry. 

Even at the proposed Price of £5 
10s for a seat in the covered stands 
special precautions are being taken to 
ensure that the tickets wil! not oa 
into the hands of speculators. They 
could easily get a great deal more fo; 
them. So why not the Government. 
instead of austerely planniny to mee 
the minimum cost? 


So far as visitors from the Com. 
monwealth and Colonies are cop. 
cerned, arrangements are being made 


to accommodate about 30,000 of 
them, which seems a really generous 
allowance, when all the other de. 
mands are considered. The varioys 
High Commissioners and the Colonial 
Office will naturally have first call 
on these seats—possibly to the secret 
regret of the eminent gentlemen con. 
cerned. They are in for a very 
harassing time. 


_— Is something humorous, but 
also a little melancholy, abou 
the way the red and roaring revolu- 
tionaries of yesterday become the 
staid and rather timid conservatives 
of today. Once upon a time the tra- 
ditionalists wanted to tear down the 
British Medical Association’s building 
in The Strand because of Epstein’s 
sculptures high up on the fagade—so 
high that it is a wonder they should 
have shocked anyone. Once upon a 
time they rotten-egged his “Rima” in 
High Park. 

Few sculptors have been such 
success in Fleet Street, though there 
is little reason to believe that Mr 
Epstein himself viewed with anything 
but disgust the publicity that was 
showered upon him. He just couldn't 
help it. He was news. But today look- 
ing at his 50-year exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, it is difficult to realize 
what all the fuss was about. 

All the familiar “monstrosities” of 
other Epstein shows are shown, in- 
cluding the “Genesis”, “The Rock- 
Drill”, and the “Lucifer”. Nothing in 
the least shocking about them now, 
though it must be confessed that not 
even the mellowing hand of Time 
could make the “Genesis” «anything 
but hideous. But the ordinary specta- 
tor is not likely to give them mor 
than a polite attention, while reserv- 
ing his real enthusiasm for the beau- 
tiful portrait busts. 

Here they all are—most of the 
more famous ones, at any te—the 
Einstein, the Conrad, the Cunningham 
Graham, the Admiral Lord Fisher, 
the Bernard Shaw, the Somers¢t 
Maugham, the “Mrs. Epstein with 
Mantilla”, the beautiful studies of 
women like “Dolores”, “Esther, 
“The Weeping Woman”, end_ the 
wonderful heads of children. Now 
that all the controversy has dicd away 
and the hounds of tradition «1¢ bay- 
ing hard on the trail of other and 
fresher quarry, it is possible ‘ enj0} 
peacefully and for its Own sake this 
exhibition of a great sculpto! halt- 
century of work. 
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ishing in the Bahamas 


by Don McCarthy 


7 AR‘" TY marks Bahamas fish- 

ing The waters—ranging in 
devih from a few inches to 
several idred fathoms and dotted 
with is!iods, cays, rocks and sand 


/ 


bars—h ‘r several hundred species 
of fish ¢ncluding nineteen of the 
world’s (senty-four top game fish. 
There ire fish weighing from four 
to twer pounds that will readily 
strike a plug or spinning lure. And 


there are giants exceeding 700 pounds 
that, without difficulty, can engulf 
trolled baits made of whole fish weigh- 
ing as much as five pounds. 

Some fish hunt their food within a 
stone-throw of curving, sandy beaches 
-perfect prey for surf caster, fly fish- 


erman, plugger or spinning enthusiast. 
Others ft shadow-like across shal- 
low bays or breast the swift tidal cur- 


rents of cuts and passes—ideal quarry 
for the angler who best likes to fish 


from a skiff. 

There are heavy-bodied fish that 
lurk among the caverns, coral heads 
and waving sea fans of the outer reefs 
that can test to its utmost limits the 
tackle of the confirmed bottom fisher- 
man. And, of course, there are the 
ace game fish of the sweeping reaches 
of the open sea—the bill fish that are 
hunted from fast, seaworthy, twin- 
motor oats that carry the latest 
and finest angling equipment avail- 
ble 


vee RED from a_ transportation 
\ oint the Bahamas should be 


divided into two sectors, the Eastern 
Bahan and the Western Bahamas. 

The Fustern territory includes the 
island shed by the Atlantic ocean, 
the 1 ie of the Ocean, the North- 
east | dence channel and most of 
the North West Providence channel. 

The Western Bahamas, generally 


—Photos courtesy Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board 


1OPETOWN, ON ABACO, IS NOTED FOR ITS SERENE BEAUTY 








\ SMART CRAFT ARE READILY AVAILABLE TO ALL VISITORS 


speaking, take in Walker Cay, 110 
miles northeast of Palm Beach; West 
End) on Grand Bahama, about 70 
miles east of Palm Beach; Bimini, 50 
miles due east of Miami Beach and 
Cat Cay, approximately 12 miles 
south of Bimini. 

Nassau is the transportation and 
communications centre for the eastern 
islands. The fishing off Nassau is ex- 
cellent for such bottom fish as grouper 
and snapper and for the deep water 
fishes including bonito, dolphin, king- 
fish, mackerel, “school tuna and wahoo. 

Here are to be found all of the 
modern facilities to accommodate the 
fisherman, whether he specializes in 
one form of angling or takes a flier 
in all kinds. The guides are men ot 
long experience in catering to anglers; 
they have intimate knowledge of the 
most productive fishing grounds and 
are wise in the ways of fish. Their 
boats are seaworthy, comfortabie, 
maintained in top condition and 


and a Se Re tee 
* ae SP 
sm 








equipped with the best of tackle. 

Both boats and guides are available 
for daily charter or for extended cruis- 
ing to the fish-filled waters of the 
picturesque out islands. Boats also are 
available at other points in the eastern 
area and the angler can save time by 
flying from Nassau to such places as 
Rock Sound, Governor’s Harbor and 

Harbor Island on Eleuthera; Hope 
Town and Green Turtle Cay on Aba- 
co; and Fresh Creek and Pot Cay 
on Andros. 

At such places one will find good 
bonefishing on the flats, fine reef ‘fish- 
ing for amberjack, barracuda, grouper 
and snapper; and the various forms of 
casting for jacks, ladyfish and medium- 
size tarpon in the passes, creeks and 
bays. Many of the Out Island fishing 
grounds still can be classed as virgin 
angling territory and the sportsman 
who yearns to wet a line in unspoiled 
waters may be rewarded with fish of 
record sizes. 

The Western Bahamas were devel- 
oped by Florida guides and they still 
dominate the fishing picture in that 
section. The quickest and most satis- 
fectory way of reaching any of the 
Western grounds is to arrange for 
transportation from Florida ports. 


‘NHARTER PLANES are available at 
West Palm Beach, Lauderdale and 
Miami for the short runs to Walker 
Cay, West End, Bimini and Cat Cay. 
The top guides, operating the best 
sport fishing craft in the world, also 
sail from the same points. These 
guides specialize in marlin fishing, 
than which there is no better anywhere 
than that to be found where the Great 
Bahama Bank perches perilously on 
the edge of the mile deep chasm that 
confines the swiftly flowing Gulf 
Stream. Here, with the marlin, are 
the bonito and dolphin, kingfish, wa- 
hoo and sailfish. 

Native guides at Walker Cay, West 
End, Bimini and Cat Cay specialize in 
bonefishing and your Florida charter 
boat skipper will arrange for your 
bonefishing through them. 
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Relaz in the Peace & Quiet of 


Hilleamibarg 








VIRGIN 


AS YOU STROLL the tree-lined 
streets of historic Williams- 
burg worries drift away. Its mild 
days are perfect for visiting the 
Governor’s Palace and its elabo- 
rate gardens, the Raleigh Tav- 
ern, Wythe House and other 
restored residences. Play golf, 
tennis, cycle, take a carriage ride 
—dine leisurely in an 18th cen- 
tury atmosphere. Fine lodgings 
in modern hotels, colonial cot- 
tages, taverns. 


W nate Lodge & Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 





NOW and/or LATER 


Whenever you visit Atlantic 
City and the Dennis, your visit 
is “‘in season”’—always ready to 
thrill you are the rumbling surf, 
the salty air, the exhilarating 
sun. To say nothing—when 
your mood is such—of gay 
crowds, smart shops, sophisti- 
cated entertainment. So plan to 
visit us—now and/or later. 





Mil VENNIS 


Boardwalk at Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Write or telephone for reservations 


National Paper Goods Ltd. 


144-158 Queen St. N 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Also located in HALIFAX 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 


WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
SUPER DC-6* 


i] 
"EMPRESSES OF THE AIR 
























914, hours — overnight — Vancouver direct to 


Tre 


EXOTIC jf 9 
Ul 


Giant pressurized air-conditioned **Empresses’’ ... air travel luxury you've never 





dreamed possible... cloud-sott reclining chairs ... magazines, library, games... 
a champagne supper when you take off shortly before midnight and a wonderful Canadian Pacific 


hreakfast before vour early-morning arrival at elamorous Honolulu. 


a 
ce et tana 


Book vour holiday by a Canadian Pacific ** All-Expense™ 





Air Tour. No worries about bookings, no unforseen costs. 







. i. E 

Whether vou wish to stay 10 davs, 17 davs or 24 davs among . 

| the several islands of the group, vour transportation, a 
hotels and sightseeing can be arranged in advance to the last 






detail or with any variation you wish. 





Costs are amazingly low. 






for our fascinating ** Hawaiian Tours’” brochure, 









additional information, or reservations. 






Canadian Pacific Airlines also provides the shortest, 





test service weekly to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 








Super DC-6's beginning late January, 1953 





| 

| Ask vour Travel Agent or any Canadian Pacifie office 
a 
' 


Canadian Pacific 


AIRLINES 










cy 
ly a eS in 9 hours 
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- SSS . 
DAK .. in 4% days 

















rom the Pacific Coast ¢ 


into the witchery of 


@@ 
Tropic isles of romance...so exquisite... 


so easy to reach...at a cost amazingly low! 


ee \ir and steamship lines link Hawaii with Vancouver. 


Seattle, Portland. San Francisco, Los Angeles. You can go 
one way by air, the other by sea, or round trip by 
either. From Honolulu. on the island of OAHU, short 
flights take vou to the other major islands of the 


Hawaiian group...MAUIL, HAWAIL KAUAI. 


Let your Travel Agent help you plan to visit all 


four islands. You can see them allat moderate cost. 





Under the sunny blue skies of Hawaii 







you can enjoy outdoor fun 






é PP £2 - ” ie . 
All... Bathe in a pool of orchids at Orchid Warm KAUAI... Ferdant hills rise above ancient fishing 


s near Hilo... roam the old Kona Coast ponds. You'll see the Spouting Horn of Koloa and 
volcanic wonders of Hawati Nationa! marvel ata gorge cut 3000 feet into this garden isle, 







any time of the year?! 


OE 















Vancouver 
Seattle 


2 
/ a Portland 
Yi* 
if San Francisco 
be 
Hawa 4 
bee 














Los Angeles 










HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 





oO 


High in the crater of Haleakala, world’s OAHU... Surf riding was originated by Hau aiian eee he 
bowl of sunshine and silence. you'll come kings, and experts now teac h you the sport. From 


e exotic silversword and know its loveliness Diamond Head to Haleiwa, Oahu is a playland. THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


zation maintained for vour service by 
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it Edmonton; iron and titanium de- 


Engineers and the Boom posits in Quebec are being exploited; 


and a host of new industries elsewhere 








. + > Val ~ent< , > >} Bs 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 buildings. To use each 10,000 gallons ot less spectacular size are being de 
but it signifies the existence of some- of motor fuel one new car and its veloped. This is Canada’s famous in- 
"6 } rer r HM ho jo - > ‘ i - y} 2 3 > 

thing new at the consuming end—a spare parts must be made. dustrial expansion. Engineers re 
new factory or a new home, either A study of the trend in the use of needed to accomplish it, and engi- 
one containing tools or appliances either electricity or oil will certainly neers will be needed to operate the 
which engineers create confirm that we have become a tech- new industries when construction ts 
Another vardstick would be petro- nological nation. completed. In the offing is the con- 
leum consumption Oil runs our Today a huge new aluminum plant struction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
motor cars, our trains and buses, and is being built at Kitimat, BC; a new wav and the generation and use of an 
is now used extensively for heating petrochemical industry is taking shape additional million horsepower — of 


SERVING CANADIANS THROUGH ENGINEERING 


— 


Cause we 
build ships... 


e « e Canadians enjoy greater security and better living. =, 
Destroyer Escorts, Frigates, Submarines to defend us. : 

















Cargo ships to carry Canadian produce over the 


seven seas—to bring us necessities and exotic delicacies 


from distant lands. Dredges, Railway Car Ferries, fof ™ 

4 I ‘ 

Tugs, Fishing Vessels, Passenger Ships. . . if it floats MY 
in the public service . . . Canadian Vickers ty /\ \ 


designs and builds it. 


Thus in serving the world’s shipping industry well, 
Canadian Vickers serves the people of Canada well. 
Be it ships, mining machinery, industrial boilers or 
engines, Industry depends on Canadian Vickers 


for sound engineering and superb craftsmanship. 
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INDUSTRY NEEDS IT...CANADIAN VICKERS BUILDS iT - BETTER | 








electrical energy. 

Truly there are lots of 
for engineers as long as 
industrial pace is mainta 
tition for next year’s sm 
ing class is expected to b 
ever experienced. 

It is interesting to tak 
glance at what is happ 
U.S. Entering World Wa 
later than we did, the A 
a much more stringent 
term manpower policy. 
tary age who were phys 
into the army rather th: 
schools, and few grad 
during the latter part of 
reasons that are exceed 
to understand, pronoun 
made from Washington 
on the overcrowding of 
ing profession due to 
veteran students. The re 
boys entering universit\ 
two years avoided engin 
Consequently the U.S. 
severe shortage of e 
does Canada. 

One might think un 
cumstances that vou 
graduates would be fl 
the border. At present 
U.S. military draft regi 
our physically fit Cana 
equally subject to call-t 
training, and this fact h 
sufficient deterrent. 

One must recognize 
that U.S. draft regulat 
changed some day. At t 
ada could be a wonder! 
ground for U.S. firms s 
lack of engineers. It sho 
ed here that, contrary 
lief, we have not lost m 
engineers to the U.S. O 
graduate in ten has so ¢ 
this loss has been more | 
the entry into Canada 
of two engineers for e 
leaving. : 


ane established t 
real demand, let u 
supply situation. Can 
number of men we wil 

During the war our ec 
ed. Although enrolment 
schools was maintained 
much below pre-war fig 
age of engineers develo; 
accentuated by the fact 
the young graduates went 
into the armed services. 
lization failed to pri 
engineers. Returning \ 
had fought in a technolo 
were deeply conscious 
sitv of adequate educat! 
ing, under DVA assistar 
to the universities and et 
gineering courses. 

The universities took 
ures to meet the veteran 
of temporary classrooms 
tories were utilized. Tt 
of Toronto, for instanc 
new campus at Ajax, som 
east where it accommod 
students in the first two 
gineering. At one time 3 
Ajax and during its four 
5,000 students, mostly ve 
ed through this school. 

In 1949 and 1950 the 
students in engineering 
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300 and 3,600 respec- 
th the passing of the 
ut declined to 1,700 in 
imate for 1953 is only 
takes about one thou- 
losses, the expansion 
will not be very rapid 
ce alone. 
ig factor in educating 
indoubtedly the supply 
ing men from the high 
re expecting in univer- 
he boys who were born 
ind in that period, due 
epression, the birth rate 
vy low. ° 
(and I quote Ontario 
se they are at hand; no 
provinces would report 
100 children entering 
only 13 finish the last 
h school. Of these only 
iniversity. Of ten who 
ty only one selects engi- 
of three choosing engi- 
two will graduate. From 
we find that of 375 stu- 
public school, one at- 
neering degree. 
the number of freshmen 
students was somewhat 
) the immediately preced- 
[his year it is anticipated 
will be another increase, 
or 20 per cent. Could the 
zreatly boosted? I believe 
» 13 Ontario students who 
chool only a few are really 
(half of them are girls and 
iduate as engineers, most 
on marry and never prac- 
ering). Some of the 13 
ed, at this point, their edu- 
ing and they do not meas- 
iniversity admission stand- 


ests and aptitudes of those 
qualify for university vary 
‘ny are already determined 
ts courses or study for other 
such as Law, Medicine, 
or Architecture. Certainly 
iterial of the engineering 
imited in amount. 
yt know with accuracy how 
itial engineers drop out of 
or fail to come to college 
! financial support. Some 
i few additional students 
Perhaps soon a scheme 
scholarships—as proposed 
ssey Royal Commission— 
to the universities some 
ung men and women who 
ing lost to us. 
sometimes been suggested 
improvement would result 
neering schools would de- 
ear courses in place of the 
ir-Vear courses. This would 
da next year’s graduating 
an additional 1,450 engi- 
in immediate increase of 
per cent. Thereafter only 
vould emerge each year as 
1 the qué ility might be ex- 
uffer considerably. 
out lower admission stand- 
wer failure rates en route? 
the population has grown by 
cent in the last 20 years, the 
people of university-entering age 
* Same today as it was twenty 
Census figures for the 15-to-19- 
oup are 1,057,972 in 1951 as 
*0,010 in 1931, 


= 
ly 
rs 


It is true that this would produce 
more graduates. However, over many 
years the profession has been striving 
to raise its standards, and it is un- 
likely that such a proposal could be 
sold. Universities and professional 
engineering societies would join forces 
to oppose ‘with vigor any lowering of 
educational standards. 

It seems probable, therefore, that 

e will be limited to graduating classes 
as the order of 1, 500 or less for the 
next few years. Demand for graduates 
may remain high and there will be 


This floor in the Van Horne School, Montreal, is a Humpty-Dumpty picture in 
Marboleum. With linoleum, you can make your floors tell a selling story, or strike 


the note of any public building. 


a shortage. How serious is this? 

It has been evident during the past 
two years that certain industries were 
defending themselves against future 
shortage by stockpiling methods. 
Some Canadian subsidiaries of large 
U.S. firms have been most active in 
this hiring beyond present require- 
ments. This is easily accomplished by 
firms operating one or two-year train- 
ing courses. While it has added to the 
apparent shortage today, this stock- 
piling will help to alleviate any real 
shortage tomorrow. 
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The floor, too, tells a story 


Here is a relatively new art, the art of designing “picture 


floors” with linoleum. It is 


versatile medium. While 


linoleum is idea! for kindergartens, it is ideal also for a 


nursery or rumpus room. Linoleum can add immeasurably 


to the attractiveness of any room, private or public. In stores, 


hospitals, restaurants, theatres, it is being used to carry 


trademarks, monograms OF other appropriate motifs. And, 


besides being attractive to look at 


, it is resilient underfoot, 


and quiet. It Is economical, too, because It 1s easy lo € lean and 


long-lasting. 


Consult your architect or flooring contractor. 


MARBOLEUM + JASPE LINOLEUM + BATTLESHIP (plain) 


in tiles or by-the-yard—prod ucts of 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal 
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Immigration has also supplied Can- 
ada with engineers. They have come 
in from the U.S., from Britain and 
from many parts of Europe. Informa- 
tion as to exact numbers of immigrant 
engineers has not been obtained but 
there is no doubt that since the war 
this supply has been a significant ad- 
dition to our own education and 
training efforts. 

How short are we? There is little 
doubt that the big veteran classes of 
1949 and 1950 came very close to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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Illustrated — Pontiac Catalina 
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PONTIAC Is THE PERFECT CAR for highways and 
happy days you ll never forget. This big, beauti- 
ful. spectacular performer is designed and built 
to give you all the comfort, all the luxury, all the 
distinction of a truly fine ear. 

Get behind the wheel of a Fleetleader DeLuxe 
with PowerGlide* and experience the smooth. 
effortless driving ease of this oil-cooled. oil-smooth 
automatic transmission, Pontiae’s new Dual- 
Range Hydra-Matie* performance in the Chief- 


tain shortens the miles because it delivers exactly 


the power you want. when you wat 
or on the open road—and does it au 

This great new Pontiae stretche 
because the high-compression Ponti 
renowned for economy. 

There's only one way you ean tri 
exciting performance of the 1952 P 
it yourself—put it through its paces 

Come on in and see how easy it is 
Pontiac —how easy it is to arrange 


and happy days you'll never forget. 
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Sileage with Pontiac or 


in ta re Powerful High-Compression Engines Dollar for Dollar 
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optional on Fleet ReLuxe models at extra cost 


s 
al-Range Hydra-Matice or PowerGlide you cant bea € 
urious Interiors and Color Ensembles < 
‘ted Glass All "Round with Graduated 
shield Tinting 
inge Hvydra-Matie Drive optional at extra cost on Chieftain Series, 
de I ler 
fon all models 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 


For Fall Planting 











Each 

BRIDAL WREATH 2o28 Sth. $ .70 
HONEYSUCKLE 2- 3 ft. .70 
FORSYTHIA 2- 3 ft. .80 
PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL 2- ft. .80 
SPIRAEA A. WATERER 15-18 ins. 70 
HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 18-24 ins. .80 
HYDRANGEA P.G. 18-24 ins. .70 
LILACS French Hybrids in variety 18-24 ins. 245 
2c T: 2:75 


For complete list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials, consult our illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A COMPLETE 


TTY ts 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


ie?) 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES: Sheridan, On’ario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 





The Prince Regent 
was as fond of 

archery and other 
sports as he was of 


luxurious entertainment. 


For Princely 
Refreshment, ask for 
Prince Regent 

the finest product of 


Canada’s Oldest Distillery. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 
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Home Thoughts from Abroad 


by Sir Ernest MacMillan 


Bonn. 

HESE lines are written on a 

bright September morning in a 
spot overlooking the beautiful garden 
that adjoins the home of our host, 
Mr. T. C. Davis, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Western Germany. Together 
with his able staff, Mr. Davis is mak- 
ing a contribution of incalculable 
value toward solving some of the 
most difficult diplomatic problems 
that now confront the world. Year 
by year Canada’s voice in inter- 
national affairs arouses increasing 
attention; this is as it should be, for 
our strategic position plus our im- 
mense natural resources gives us an 
authority out of all proportion to our 
small population. I hope we = are 
fully conscious of our great privileges 
and responsibilities. 

Emergence into national maturity 
comes only with the full flowering of 
a national culture. In Germany per- 
haps more than anywhere else it is 
forced upon one that it is the things 
of the mind that endure. Gone are 
Hitler and his dream of a Nazi mil- 
lenium—that horror from which we 
have been so miraculously preserved. 
The Hitler regime has brought to his 
own country a devastation that must 
shock even those who look on it as 
retributive justice. But symbolically 
the Cathedral of Cologne still raises 
its great spires toward the heavens, 
soaring above the ruins as does the 
dome of St. Paul’s in London. No 
less miraculous and symbolical is the 
preservation of the Beethoven house 
in Bonn, where one comes into in- 
timate contact with the boy who was 
destined to give the world so many 
treasures of. priceless worth. Even 
had the house and its contents been 
destroyed, the music would remain as 
a comfort to the homeless and sor- 
rowful and as an inspiration to mil- 
lions. Germany is, as ever, finding 
her soul in music and the hunger for 

is evident on all hands. Berlin, 
emerging by mighty efiorts trom its 
ashes, divided between two apparent- 
lv irreconcilable worlds and a 
pivotal point in the Cold War, is 
carrying out a program of festivi- 
ties during the month of September 
that can scarcely be _ paralleled 
throughout the world. 


O~ wonders what would remain if 
as might very well happen— 
our Canadian cities were laid waste 
and made subject to occupation by 
foreign powers of divided interest. 
We have indeed a history of achieve- 
ment in many fields of which we may 
well be proud, but what are we pro- 
ducing for the happiness and spiritual 
enrichment of the future world that 
would survive such a devastation? 
Speculations on the subject of the 
future bring me back to Edinburgh 
and to an event which struck me as 
perhaps the most significant of all— 
the concert given by the National 
Youth Orchestra of Great Britain. 
This organization, a creation of only 
the last six years, is a most worthy 


rival to the National Hig 
Orchestra of the United Sta 
I have more than once had 
ure of hearing. The young 
Edinburgh—numbering abo 
dred and thirty—under the < 
tion of Walter Siisskind, play 
verve and enthusiasm tha 
never seen surpassed, and \ 
gree of finish that would 
credit to many a profession 
tra. Yet there seemed to be 
ber above the age of 18— 
one may belong after that 
the program note impress¢ 
that membership in this orc! 
only a preliminary to stuc 
leading music schools of t} 
I stress the importance of 
because I feel that we ir 
could offer similar opport 
our gifted young people th: 
creation of a summer cam 
lines of the camp at Int 
Michigan. Opportunities fi 
ual instruction under the |e 
ponents of each instrument 
with facilities for individua 
and for playing together ¢ 
wonders. This is still anot 
of summer activity that m 
well be tied up with that of 
Our musically gifted should 
their summers nor need they 
thing in the way of physical \ 
in cultivating their artistic 
Recent concerts of the Roya! 
atory Orchestra have fulls 
strated that our Canadian 
are second to none in 
ability. Why not give ther 
Opportunities during thei 
years? 


HEREVER we go in I 

find people whose great 
to come to Canada—to ( 
land of opportunity, of fre 
hope. Here and there, how 
find some who have lived 
and have found the experie 
pointing. They miss much « 
tural life which has made 
nations what they are. Can 
deed the land of the future 
should that future be indefir 
poned? To be sure we are 
country, but one becomes 
when this fact is brought 
an excuse for so much that 
Let us bring to the developn 
arts the vigor, initiative and 
ation that have worked suc! 
in the fields of agriculture, m 
engineering. One suspects th 
on the verge of a great flo 
national creativeness: it will, 
not come automatically or b 
thinking. Every Canadian n 
for this end and he will n 
hard to discover some form 
he can make his contribut 
let us realize that wasting 
mer months means a disasts 
ponement of our Utopia. 


THIS IS the third of a series 
articles by the distinguished 
for. 
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Penitentiary Reform 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


spring. Its numbers were 
vire to the auditorium in 
vhere the judging took 
it was awarded highest 
igst all choirs participating. 
e summer, Station CKWS 
) broadcasts weekly half- 
shows by the men of 
nd Collins Bay Peniten- 
these activities are con- 
evelop in the minds of the 
worthwhile feeling of 
it and a belief that the 
side is interested in them 
rehabilitation. 
vagazines, begun in all our 
penitentiaries during the 
ears, have brought to light 
en talent; their editing and 
with only a minimum 
direction have demonstrat- 
of understanding and co- 
between staff and inmates 
erging from our program. 
iadian_—penitentiaries — this 
third of all our inmates are 
Many of the young men 
learned to accept and hold 
iployment; most were un- 
any of the skilled trades. 


{ evident that if those willing 


themselves were given an 
tv while serving their sen- 
earning thoroughly a skilled 

chances of successful re- 


kent would be greatly en- 


We Inaugurated full-time 
training tor selected groups 
inmates at two of our insti- 
the building and construc- 
s. This training has now 
ided to two other institu- 
irses last from nine to twelve 
ind are conducted by well- 
teacher-tradesmen. Much in- 
Is given in related training 
latics, blueprint reading and 
ot the trade, as well as in 
in the trainee the desirable 


d ethical attitudes and work 


are essential to success in 
utside. Experience over the 
ears has shown that more 
yer cent of those who have 
s training and been released 
reverted to crime. 
‘muneration that an inmate 
during the course of his 
has a definite bearing on his 
and conduct, and on the 
t will be available to him at 
of his release. Until last year 
penitentiary prisoners were 
flat rate of five cents per 
vided their conduct and in- 
ere Satisfactory, payable to 
le time of their release. This 
tfer much encouragement to 

to do more than simply 
thout being deprived of his 
vance. It did not offer any 
to the man who was making 
effort to do better work and 
ve himself. 


In October last year authority was 
obtained to introduce a graded scale 
of remuneration, in three grades, 10, 
15 and 20 cents per day. Each inmate 
is graded by his supervising officer 
and a grading committee on his gen- 
eral attitude, conduct, industry, pro- 
uctiveness and the indication he has 
given of desiring to benefit from the 
institutional program. Of the remun- 
eration placed at his credit a fixed 





PLANTS: Shawinigan 


SALES OFFICES: St. Jolin’s, Nfld., Halifax, Montreal, Noranda, 
Port Arthur, Winny 
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COMPLETE CHEMICAL 
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INDUSTRIES 


Chemicals Department 


proportion must be saved against the 
day of his release; the balance he may 
spend in the purchase of tobacco and 
other small comforts available at the 
institutional canteen. We do not per- 
mit inmates to spend in these canteens 
personal funds other than those earn- 
ed through the remuneration system, 
in order to discourage the develop- 
ment of a “moneyed class”. In the 
short time this scheme has been in 
effect, we have noticed a considerable 


improvement in the industry and gen- 





CHEMICALS 


and cut costs. 


on request. 


Falls, Cornwall, Hamilton, Windsor, Copper Cl 
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MONTREAL 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


‘industry wise”. Trouble shooting is only part of t 


Toronto, Hamilton, 
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eral attitude of many inmates who 
desire to qualify for the higher paid 
grades. 

Other therapeutic activities have 
added to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram—Alcoholics Anonymous, group 
and individual therapy for those in 
need of psychiatric counselling, the 
Chaplains’ activities, the Classification 
procedure, educational facilities with 
a wide range of correspondence 
courses provided for inmates free of 


j n 


charge by the Department, and plain 





> SERVICES 


With over 2.700 chemicals, dyestuffs and pigments, 
C-I-L has the most complete range ol industrial chemi- 


cals in Canada... and probably in the world. Five plants 


and thirteen sales offices across Canada offer a chemical 
manufac turing and distribution s¢ rvice second to none. 
You can depend on C-I-L for quality and uniformity 


of product ... continuous, efficient service. 


The C-EL Technical Service Section is composed of 


men with intimate knowledge of the uses and appli- 


cation of chemicals in industry. These technicians are 


thei 


work. C-I-L Technical Service specializes in helping 
industry through sugeesting new procedures and im- 


proved methods that will help you increase production 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


The technical booklets and bulletins available through 
C-LEL are widely recognized as valuable and reliable 
sources of information. All material is authentic and 


; , . . r.d 1] 
carefully compiled in a concise, readable form. Available 
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You can join the thousands of 
individuals who have found peace 
of mind through the many 
comprehensive plans of insurance 
offered by the Great 

American Group of Insurance 





£; Great American 
f 2 Insurance Company 


Companies. These give you the f ; 

er jot New York 
opportunity of developing bse ; 
your personal and business i 4 
interests — certain that you are : Great American 
protected against all £2 Indemnity Company 
emergencies. fy New York 

fe ' 

Call our nearest agentor 4 ¥ 


see your broker, he'll show 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


you how easy it is to be INSURANCE COMPANY 


protected economically! NEW YORK 
J. H. HARVEY, Manager, . ROCHESTER 
Head Office for Canada, UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
44 Victoria Street NEW YORK 
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old-fashioned work which, if intelli- 
gently planned and conducted, is the 
simplest therapy of all. 

It is a very important part of cor- 
rectional planning that there should 
facilities to assist the 
re-establish 


be adequate 
willing eX-prisoner to 
himself. In Canada we have evolved 
a system which differs somewhat from 
most others. The Classification Offi- 
cers in our institutions, who have an 
intimate knowledge of the inmate's 
attitudes and aptitudes both before 


and during his sentence, work in 
close liaison and cooperation with 
officials of the Special Placement 


Branch of the National Emplovment 
Service and with the local officers of 
the various prisoners’ aid societies, 
mostly known as John Howard So- 
cleties. These latter are now spread 
trom coast to coast and are voluntary 
supported — by 
grants trom the Federal 


agencies citizens at 
large. by 
Government and in most cases from 
the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments concerned, and the local Com- 
munity Chests. 


B° USING the established National 
) Employment Service to 
employment and the voluntary agency 


locate 


to counsel, encourage and assist the 
ex-inmate during the first difficult 
weeks and months after release, we 
are making use of persons who are 
unselfishly interested in his welfare. 
[he inmate does not feel that he is be- 
ing directed or supervised by a law 
enforcement or government agency. 

Finally, we have undertaken a con- 
siderable change in policy in- the 
attitude of the prison ‘system to the 
Press. It used to be that members of 
the press were looked upon with sus- 
picion—their interest in prison affairs 
was aroused only when something had 
gone wrong: a disturbance, an escape 
or some incident that smacked ot 
scandal or inefficiency. 

\ prison administrator has much to 
gain by taking members of the Press 
into his confidence, by briefing them 
adequately on what is being attempt- 
ed and by letting them see and report 
tor themselves what they have seen. 
An informed press can be a mighty 
power for developing a well-informed 


and sympathetic public, and it is the 
public who supply the funds to carr\ 
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on the expanding activities the 4 gooq 
correctional system requires [pn fo. 
cent years we have benefittec creat) 
from descriptive and inform ve 4; 
ticles in many of our Canadi: — peys. 
papers and magazines, supp’ nenteg 
by encouraging editorial co: ment 

These are some of the cha: es tha 


have taken place in the ( nadian 
penitentiary system in the st fey 
vears. Few of these change- are jp 
themselves original. They do istrate 
however, that it is possible t chang: 
within a relatively short time je cop. 
cept of a system that has n pri- 
marily custodial to one Ww! se aim 
and object is the effective ibilita- 
tion of its inmates, and th ithout 
major upheavals in staff ane vithou 
disruption of the security | good 


discipline of the institutions 


- is NOW great neec for re 
search to test the effecti. ness of 
the programs being undertak: ) in ow 
institutions, to assess the res 
tifically. and to draw conclus ons that 
will be helpful to adminis ators 

adjusting and improving mi 
this area the professional personnel 

the universities can be of great assist 
ance. For those of us who are con- 


cerned with the daily tasks of admin- 
istration it is not easy to sit back and 
evaluate objectively what is being 


done. 

It is the experience of most priso 
administrators, | believe, that 80 to 9 
per cent of the inmates 1n our institu- 
tions are prepared to respond co- 
operatively to constructive activities 
that give an outlet for physical and 
mental energies, if reasonably directed 





and encouraged. The hard core of re 
calcitrants that exists In most institu: 
tions cannot make much headway 

cynicism and agitation if the bulk of 
the population is convinced that the 
n imme 
diate amelioration of their prison lite 
as well as benefit tor them at the time 


of their release. 


activities planned will result 


I am convinced that the present 
trends in penological development 
which place emphasis on rehabilitative 
procedures rather than punitive cus 
tody, are more likely to achiev? the 
objective of protecting society that's 
the ultimate and only purpose 0! 
imprisonment. 





—Norris in the V 


furthermore, Fifi never roams at large . . 
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INSURANCE 


Third Party Auto Coverage 


by Geoffrey L. Pratt 


\NY MOTORIST what 
party” limits he has in 
bile-insurance policy, and 
are (assuming he knows 
ire talking about) that he 
mber. 
nishing number of people 
it to “let George do it” 
omobile — or indeed any 
insurance questions arise. 
being the family or firm’s 
agent, and “it” denoting a 
ierstanding of what insur- 
n means. 
Jesperate situation that now 
motoring public and its 
insurance premium dollar, 
tance to fathom details of a 
o solvency represented by 
e-liability coverage is in- 
It is a saddening thought 
laps many a “George” across 
try isn’t as helpful as he 
either. 
ice has become so complex 
policyholder finds himself 
: today whether agent George 
' abreast of the times. Usu- 
s—he has to, with competi- 
breathing more heavily 
s neck—but there remains a 
for him still to recommend 
bility coverage on the old, 
hackneyed basis. 
forgetful citizen introduced 
utset of this article cou'dn’t 


letails of his “third party”— 


ury and property damage li- 
coverage as follows: 


LIMITS AND AMOUNTS 


sive of interest and costs) for loss or 
ng from bodily injury to or the death 
erson, and, subject to such limit for 
» so injured or killed, 


sive of interest and costs) for loss 
esulting from bodily injury to or the 
r more persons in any one accident, 


sive of interest and costs) for loss or 
perty resulting from any one accident 
presented in the same “small 
it is ever rising to plague in- 
companies!) is known as 
10 and $1,000"—it is the 
third - party 
1 available. It should be 
lat these “minimum limits” 
y unfitted for any policy- 
ider present day conditions. 
pward variations of third- 
erage have their cost based 
yremium for “minimum lim- 
is (taking a Toronto pleas- 
vith no driver under age 25 
ple) where $5/10,000 and 
commands an annual pre- 
$28, $20/40,000 and $2.,- 
ts $33.04; $50/100,000 and 
‘rings the tab to $35.65. Er- 
en times the minimum bod- 
liability coverage plus five 
much property damage pro- 
insurance companies charge 
per cent more premium! 
comes the poser. Who today 
temerity to select (or recom- 
Overage of $10/20,000 and 
$20/40,000 and $2,000— 


st’ popular ‘buy’—or $100/- 


and $10,000? 


‘property damage’ presents a vaguer 
picture that is equally sombre. 

How much good is $2,000 or even 
$10,000 insurance 
destined to be annihilated due to the 


policyholder’s fault 


volve a new Rolls Royce and the 


costly chinchilla 


coats of its occu- 
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In a moment of aberration (light- 
ing a cigarette) the policyholder 
weaves his car across Main Street's 
if the property centre white line, forcing instant eva- 
sive action by the driver of an ap- 
happens to in- proaching transport. Fenders crumple 
The monster trailer jack-knifes, flips 


a parked car into a store window 


; Bodily injury judgments in six pants? What consolation can low and knocks down a curb gas pump. 
figures are no longer startling news property-damage limits provide in the With a truckload of radio tubes, a 


in North America, and most people 
can readily realize that part of their 
daily exposure in an automobile. But 


How wrong you are if you think a modern lictating ma- 
chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned 


phonograph! Or takes up as much room in vour office as 
a potted palm! 

Listen! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- 
chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand 
with all the controls in finger reach. Only 412 inches high, 
TIME-MASTER takes up no more room on your desk than a 
letterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt, 





* 
vk 


‘tary with amazing clarity 





“Magic Ear” transmits your voice for secr 


Feather-light. As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear tree 


for answering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


expensive sequel to a three-ring event 
like the one recited in this next para- store involved in one spectacular 
graph? 






at this present-day miracle change 
all your ideas about dictating machines! 


private car and a country general 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 


ee 





an exclusive Dic taphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 


able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 

The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plasties’ sum up the 
most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus- 


try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 


the human voice. 


Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
mitted with startling fidelity! Through plasties—exclusive 
Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 
duced with radio-elarity! 


So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 


heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, ind 
leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastt ally. 
Admittedly, such top lrawer pers malities could get along 
without machine dictation. But they can't once tl e 


tried TIME-MASTER! 


What are you waiting for? The coupon 
will bring you full details promptly! 





DicTapHone Corporatio p., D SN -246-2 

629 Adelaide St. West, Toror 0 

Please send me my free py of “Tim f 

Your Name ania 
Company— _ 


Street Address 


Prov 


City & Zone____— 
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LIMITED 


CONSULTING PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS ORGANIZATION 


21 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 10053 JASPER AVE., EDMONTON 
(Head Office) 


COMPLETE DESIGN OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Site Services and Facilities 
| Building and Building Services 


Process and Process Services 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 











Peace of Mind... 


You have no worries when you leave 
| 
' 


your securities under our custodianship. 


@ Interest and Dividends collected. 
@ Prompt realization of your Securities on due 
date. 


@ Stocks and Bonds held in our 


protected vaults. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


388 St. James St. W. 
Montreal, HA. 5165 


all-steel, 


34 King Street W. 
Toronto, WA. 7681 















BUSINESS COMMENT 


by Michael Young 


HIS IS a tough time to be making 

decisions: business analysts, as 
well as soothsayers and chrystal gaz- 
ers, are as definite as they ever get 
about continuing prosperity for the 
next twelve months. After that 
they’re not so sure. 

The disturbing items can be found, 
in varying degrees, in all aspects of 
the nation’s economy, but the most 
important of these relates to the ex- 
ternal trade part of it. The Canadian 
trade picture is bright at present with 
a high level of exports and continuing 
favorable terms of trade. But as long 
as major customers are troubled by 
dollar shortage, a sustained excess of 
Canadian exports over imports dur- 
ing a given period almost certainly 
means at least a sharp drop in Cana- 
dian exports later on. Too much 
dollar spending by our customers to- 
day means retrenchment in that field 
tomorrow unless the dollar earnings 
of those customers are increased by 
enough to support today’s spending. 
There’s still no firm base to set that 
hope on. 

If the customers haven’t the dol- 
lars to get what they need from this 
side of the Atlantic, they can always 
look eastward. Under today’s con- 
ditions, the Russians’ return to the 
economic phase of the cold war is 
more significant than it was the last 
time they tried it. There’s a lot of 
wishful thinking in Stalin’s recently 
published economic survey: war 
among the capitalist countries is un- 
thinkable for many reasons but main- 
ly because no Western country would 
weaken itself fighting a “neighbor” 
while Stalin waits to pick up the 
pieces. A major political break may 
be more likely but not much more, 
and for the same reason. The capital- 
ist economic crisis Stalin predicts, 
however, is more possible, and the 
Russians could develop this into a 
means of economically isolating 
North America. 

That’s the danger. The crisis it- 
self can be coped with, but because 
of its nature it can lead to a clouding 
of Western trade and defence objec- 
tives. 

At all the trouble points during the 
postwar period a downturn in one 
field has been offset—sometimes 
more than offset—by an upturn in 
others. The slump in investment and 
inventory building in 1949 (most 
noticeable in the U.S.) was offset both 
here and in the States by sustained 
consumer spending. In 1951 the op- 
posite condition prevailed, though 
defence spending didn’t make itself 
felt in all sectors of the economy, it 
did go a long way to compensate for 
the cut-back by consumers. Dollar 
difficulties of our overseas customers 
were to some extent offset by the 
various forms of dollar aid, and for 
a short while, by the increased dollar- 
earning capacity of sterling area raw 
material producers. Now everything 
is on the upswing, and the worrisome 








Another Red Herring 







question is whether every:! 


ng will 

swing down at the same time. ” 
Even assuming such a de lopment 
would not provoke a returs to the 
high protection psychology of the 
1930's, the natural curtai ment of 
consumer and business de >and for 
overseas products would hi: the do. 
lar reserves of these countr s severe. 
ly. North American demang for, say. 
British imports varies directly with 
income. In the case of Britain the 


demand for many goods she sets from 
the dollar area remains about the 
same in spite of a drop in the income 
level. Their imports are in the 
“necessity” category, ours aren't. To 
nations that have to import to live, 
trade with the Communist 


becomes 
much less reprehensible at this point, 
and the Communist progra: appears 


to be gearing itself to take 


dvantage 
of this situation. 


Lots can happen in the next 12 
months to foul up the wishful hopes 
of the Russians. In the first place, 
a bear is a bear whether he’s smiling 
or not; and in the second place this 
year has seen real evidence of the 


North Atlantic Treaty Nations’ rec- 
ognition of the interdependence of 
military and trade objectives 

After the lessons of the past few 
years, friendly talk from the Kremlin 
isn’t going to persuade NATO to 
abandon its military plans and that 
should mean trade objectives will be 
retained as well. That’s one inherent 
off-setter to a general slump: Col- 
ombo Plan and like programs direct) 
and indirectly can mean a lot of busi- 
ness to Canada. 


yo the economy there are 
plenty of buoyant factors too 
Besides the more obvious ones of re- 
source development progiims and 


growing population, there are such 
cushions as unemployment ‘surance, 
price supports, old age pensions, 4 
high level of savings and, a!!)ough it’s 
probably prompted by polit «il rather 
than fiscal motives, the ability 
of tax reductions. . 

Put all these together 1 some- 


what lower prices and 1) re is a 


strong incentive for incre .ed con- 
sumer spending. With cas) buying 
still accounting for 68 pe’ cent ol 
total retail sales in Canad. and in 
the U.S., consumer debt di: sn't ap- 
pear to be large enough t. dampen 
sustained consumer spendi 

This consumer buying wo :ldn’t be 
enough, by itself, to check — slump, 
but it should be enough prevent 
a slump from having rep -ussions 
the Russians could capit) ze o. 
There’d be no reason for © :nic I 
trenchment that might affec embry? 
plans designed to close the «lar g4P 
and widen the field for our © porters. 
And these plans, of course, are d& 
signed to frustrate Commun st plans 
North 


for the economic isolation « 
America. 
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Labor Scene 


\NTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
ics have been partly suc- 
and Mine-Mill are the 
pot with financial aid — 
it counts—when another 
strike. One example was 
-kly donation by the Sud- 
Vill local to striking rub- 
in Hamilton recently. 
activity has won friends 
alled “outlaw” unions on 
el among non-Communist 
izations. 
d of the past few years 
that where the parent 
Canadian labor body is 
controlled it’s almost im- 
break the Red hold in 
ring fatal blunders by the 
union. That's the case 
E and Mine-Mill. 
ire has been a different one 
des and Labor Congress. 
Communist leadership of 


inions was a homegrown 


erated because of expedi- 
jot approved by the inter- 


parent union. When _ the 


unions were finally im- 
iove, for one reason or 


wainst their Canadian sec- 


mply w alked in, took over 
arbitrarily deposed the 


t leaders and replaced them 
Communists. This was the 
tly with the United Textile 
which fired the Canadian 
ied by Kent Rowley. Simi- 
e conservative AFL Carpenters 
ners Union ended the Commu- 
on its backwoods section, 


and Sawmill Workers, by 


ut the Communist leaders, 


Bruce Magnuson. 
some pride that the TLC 


hese purges of its affiliates 


of housecleaning, but it 
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has conveniently overlooked the fact 
that one of its own offspring is still 
parading in Red. The Congress re- 
fuses to seat known Communists or 
sympathizers, and its constitution bars 
affiliation to any union under Com- 
munist leadership. But despite the 
fact it has refused to seat all but one 
of the leaders of the British Columbia 
United Fishermen's Union as conven- 
tion delegates, the Congress has not 
moved against the union itself. 

There may be valid reasons for 
maintaining the union in membership, 


including perhaps, the not inconse- 
quential one of the per capita tax that 
the 6,000-member union pays to the 
Congress. There’s little doubt that few 
of the fishermen are Communists, and 
it may be that the Congress is biding 
its time to act against the leaders. But 
the TLC’s acceptance of the Fisher- 
men’s Union, small and inoffensive as 
the union may be, is hardly consistent 
with the zealousness of the TLC’s 
anti-Communist crusade. 

On the debit side at both conven- 
tions was the approach by Congress 
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leaders and delegates to the question 
of an alliance between the two big 
labor organizations for the presenta- 
tion of labor’s view on major issues 
of national interest. TLC delegates 
went along with President Percy Ben- 
gough in refusing to renew the short- 
lived alliance of 1950-51 among the 
four chief labor groups in Canada. 
TLC and CCL leaders showed 
something less than __ intellectual 
breadth or force of imagination in 
dealing with the question. President 
Bengough took full responsibility for 
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ending the alliance. His reasons were in some favor, and the TLC is firmly Apart from the noisy demonstration 


the peevish ones that the CCL had convinced it can get the best deal of virulence on the CCL’s part, one 
used it to advance its own position at from the Government by a policy of of the results of the TLC’s position 
the expense of the Trades and Labor political neutrality. may well be a stronger bond between 
Congress The CCL’s reaction to the slap in the Canadian Congress of Labor and 
But left unspoken was another rea- the face was that of a woman spurned. the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
son for spurning the united front. No It turned all its fury on the TLC. tion of Labor in mainte The Cath- 
one mentioned it, but the CCL’s ties Statesmanship went out the door at olic Sy ndicates were a party to ee 
with the CCF didn't win the labor the CCL convention as leaders bared joint cooperative combines and 2 
organization any friends among the their chests and threatened that if the their convention last month eo 
Trades and Labor Congress hierarchy ILC wouldn't accept the olive branch regret that the common front had 
An alliance might imply to the Gov- held in one hand, it had better look been broken up. 
ernment that the TLC holds the CCI out for the club in the other. CCL and Roman Catholic unions 
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becaus the Underwood Typewriter otters such quiet, smooth, almost 
effortless _ it's the only typewriter with ‘'See-Set’’ scales for quick, easy 
centerit f letters the typewriter with rhythm shift for easier, faster, more 
accurat fting for capitals and numerals 
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Qualified Typists are 
Trained on Underwood 
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Underwood Limite 


Head Office: 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 


Branches in all Principal Canadian Cities 


have been on friendly terms anq the 


CCL is not likely to tread 1 the toes 
of the syndicates when it embari 
on its organizing drive in te Free 
speaking province. CCL chieftain. 
have expressed sympathy for 
difficulties the syndicates have fac: 
in the pursuit of their de nands, 4 
more formal understandi; between 
the two groups could cone out os 
their mutual interests. 

In view of the coolness ‘) the rely. 
tions between the CCL anc the TLC 
it will be interesting to see how they 
approach the problem of drummin 
up nation-wide sentiment «nd Suppor 
for a pet project common to both 
union groups—a contributory nation, 
health insurance plan. Both groyp, 
are committed to some kind of actin 
to build up pressure on in election. 
conscious Government for nation; 
health insurance. 

Union members and leaders knox 
that the political climate will never he 
more favorable for the successful pre. 
sentation. of their demands than in 
the pre- -election year ahead. Nei 
group has attempted to ind 
the cost of the plan should or ¢ 
be met — that’s something they're 
leaving to the Government. , 

The CCL will probably appeal t 
the public through the newspapers and 
other mass media to bring pressure on 
the Government for a national health- 
insurance scheme. Whether it will he 
as successful as the CCL’s camp: 
to abolish the means test for pensi 
is problematical. Government leaders 
including Prime Minister St. Laurent 
have taken the position that the obstz- 
cles to the successful launching af a 
national plan are too great to un 
take it at this time. But this will not 
deter the CCL from pressing forward 


th 
ule 









I rT HAS a three-fold motive in taking 
the lead in a national campaign. 
First it would be pushing for one 
labor’s most sought after objectives 
secondly, and equally important, 
would help restore the CCl 
public eye after a lapse of more 
year; and thirdly, the campaign couc 
reflect favorably on the CCL’s po: 
itical choice, the CCF party, which 
supports national health insurance 
The CCL has felt keenly the loss 
in public prestige the organization his 
suffered in the year since Pat Conro\ 
staged his dramatic resignation as 5% 


ir 
th 


retary-Treasurer. CCL leaders fe 
that some of the prestige may be 
stored if the body takes (ie initiative 


on an issue of major pubic and 
tional interest. 

Politically, the CCL has remained 
steadfast in its support o! the CCF 
The CCL’s program is to be submits 


to the leaders of all political partes 
but this indicates a move to put tox 
parties on the spot, rath than an 


wavering in the loyalty t the CCI 
However, this year th was ¢\r 
dence of a more realistic «prose 
politics. To those who continued 10 
harp on the exclusive then that te 
workers would gain the objectives 
only when the CCF come: to power, 
CCL’s Secretary-Treasu Doni? 
MacDonald, a staunch (Fer, 
an instructive answer: 
“The political milleniu! said - 
MacDonald, “may be sone time 10 
coming.” 
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Canadian Photographers 


)NTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
of Que the Ontario Society of 
Photogt s, the Western Canada 
Photog! s’ Association, the Pro- 
fessiona otographers’ Association 
af Britis umbia, and the Alberta 
Profess Photographers’ Associa- 
S fforts are being made to 
is organizational duplica- 
tion W re Western Canada As- 
jati ich also publishes an at- 
sazine and is holding an 
rint show and convention 
a Sask the second week in Sep- 
mber ing participation by other 
it for the time being, at 
east, t is no such thing as a 
ulv n il body. 

\fu today’s economic activi- 
\ is necessity recorded on 
filn ecognition of this affilia- 
on b n photography and _ busi- 
ess, ( ert (Canada) Limited, 
companies which supplies 
Canad photographers with film, 
papers other photographic ma- 
als. ‘ccently commissioned fifty 
ofess photographers — across 
Canada io make portraits of fifty 
nad business executives. The 
portraits. representative of every geo- 
raphic rea and a wide variety of 
ndustr will be assembled in a 
Gevaert Gallery of Canadian Execu- 
tives will be shown at national 
husine ventions, schools, colleges 
nd it cal art galleries and muse- 





, SI of the general public un- 

aw ess of photography as a pro- 
tession, there 1s a certain amount of 
mi iched to the big names in 
the industry. Canada, while it lags 


r behind most European countries 

developing amateur photography 
sa »¥, has a very high inter- 
atio rating at the professional 
eve pproximately ten per cent of 
Cana protessional photographers 
old ed degrees awarded by the 
top Brush and American photog- 
raph icleties, and in Toronto 


e are more “Masters of 


h hy” than in any American 

iumber of Canadian _pro- 
fessi have won recognition from 
the Photographic Society of 
Gre tain and there are also sev- 
dians who may use the let- 
ters | P.. as fellows of the purely 
protec ‘| Institute of British Pho- 
togr which has the highest stand- 
rd {ten examinations and print 
udg the world. 

By the publishing centres and 
ne large industries are located 
n Canada it is natural that 
most known professional photog- 
ap e¢ from Toronto and Mont- 
re ) of the top names, how- 
eve me from Ottawa. The 
1 Karsh have probably done 
Mm | any others to glamorize 
prot (| photography in Canada 
and ‘or it national and _ inter- 
nati iim. The older brother, 
Yo rsh, is almost as famous 
— he is at home. His por- 
trait international — personalities 
hay ired in the world’s largest 
a ns and he is the highest 
a lt photographer in Canada. 


younger, who goes under 


the name of Malak so as not to 
capitalize on his brother’s fame, has 
avoided portraiture although he has a 
natural aptitude for it, and concen- 
trates on industry and scenics. His 
credit line under published photo- 
graphs appears in a wider range of 
publications more frequently than that 
of any other Canadian cameraman. 


Mos AL, Toronto and more re- 
cently Vancouver, because of 
their textile, clothing and fashion in- 
dustries have produced a number of 
“name” photographers in the fashion 
advertising and illustrating fields. In 
Montreal, Tom Arnott and Geoft 
Rogers are the high-fashion pioneers 
and the best known. Max Sauer has 
an established reputation for distinc- 
tive style photos and Charles Wilkin- 
son, primarily an industrial and travel 
photographer, has carried fashion 
specialization one degree farther and 
concentrates his fashion lenses only 
on shoes. 

Leaders in Toronto fashion photo- 
graphy are Ev Roseborough, Des- 
mond Russell, Paul Rockett and Ken 
Bell, and in Vancouver some of the 
best Canadian fashion photographs in 
the west are being taken by Eric Skip- 
sey, whose pictures were recently 
used on the covers of SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

The nature of their work, which 
involves the photographing of beauti- 
ful girls, makes the fashion photog- 
raphers the most envied of all in the 
profession. Their ability to establish 
a uniformly high level of charges also 
makes their work more attractive than 
that in other branches, in some of 
which photographers are notoriously} 
underpaid. Consequently, the schools 
ot photography concentrate to a con- 
siderable degree upon training photo- 
graphers for this special type of 
studio work. There is, however, a 
limit to the number of studios which 
the fashion industry is able to support. 


fiw photographers, some otf 


whom work on the staffs of the 
railroads and airlines, are also an ob- 
ject of envy to those who are city- 
bound and tied down to a_ studio 
where they attempt to glamorize a 
simple housewife and her restless off- 
spring, or to build drama around a 
toothpaste tube or a package of break- 
fast cereal. Harry Rowed. who lives 
permanently in the outskirts of Jasper 


in the Canadian Rockies, makes a 
photographing 
ery. 


comfortable living 
Canada’s most spectacular 
Nick Morant, CPR veter: travel 
photographer who was once seriously 
mauled by a grizzly bear has made 
manv of Canada’s finest outdoor color 
shots. some of which have been adopt- 
ed as calendar art, and others ot 
which have been published in travel 
brochures. 

Richard Harrington, who began as 
many professionals did as a talented 
amateur and whose pictures have fre- 
quently appeared in SATURDAY NIGHT, 
is another cameraman on the move 
He has photographed Canada from 
the Arctic down, spending more time 
tractor trains and snowmobiles 


on 
than in automobiles or trains. He 
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CORK TIP \ 
CIGARETTES ‘ 


ei ee 


Dessert time or company snack 


round comes the Paarl Port to con- 





tribute its mellow goodness. For flavour... know why the wines of 
wine is one ot the niceties of life sunny South Africa are the choice of 
which costs little buc adds a special COMMOISSeUTS Disc the 
flair co all occasions. : or w =e : 
| Good Foc GC W 
Wher Paarl Sherry, including } s recipes, wine-serving 
Portor Brandy become hints and menu ideas 





Paarl Wines, Box 253, 
Station H, Dept. T-12, 
Montreal, Que. 


rl booklet “Good Food— 


PAA 


SHERRY + PORT: BRANDY 6-2 








CO-OPERATIVE WINEGROWERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH AFRICALTD., PAARL, SOUTH AFRICA 
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prosperity 


paying 
you 
MTU 


fe aaiy Canada rates as one of the greatest 
industrial nations in the world. From her farms and 
forests, mines and manufacturing plants comes new 
wealth and prosperity. 


You can become a part owner of Canada’s 
leading industries, and share in Canada’s prosperity. 
How? A single investment in Investors Mutual gives 
you a share in more than 100 securities. 


Thousands of Canadians are receiving handsome 
dividends regularly from Investors Mutual—with an 
excellent opportunity for capital gain. And remember— 
through Investors Mutual you obtain the advantages of 
expert management and constant supervision. 


How much money do you wish to invest? 
$300... $3,000... $30,000? Whatever your answer, 
you can prove for yourself how simple it is to profit 
from Canada’s prosperity the Investors Mutual way! 
Your nearest Investors Syndicate representative will 


give you full information, without obligation 


INVESTORS 


Mutual 


aT mat Tey 


HEAD OFFICE- WINNIPEG 
OFFICES im PRINCIPAL ciTiES 


_— 
-. 











earns his living, however, as much by 
his ability to write as by his skill with 
a Camera. 

On the Atlantic coast is a photog- 
rapher virtually without competition 
in his chosen field. W. R. MacAskill, 
of Halifax, photographs the sea. He 
has so many seascapes that the maga- 
zines can’t begin to publish them all, 
so early this vear he published them 
in a book “Lure of the Sea”, with an 
introduction by Thomas Raddall, the 
Nova Scotia novelist. One of his 
earlier books was published — in 
Sweden. 


ptape Maritimer. described in 
L the trade as a “comer” is young 
Clint Wiezel of Saint John, who many 
believe will someday “out-Karsh” 
Karsh. His work is not yet well known 
in Canada but many of his portraits 
have been shown in England. 


Karsh’s fame, while it has attracted 
attention to Canadian photography. 
made it difficult for other Canadian 
portrait photographers to receive 
proper recognition for their work 
Nakash, in Montreal, Randolph Mac- 
donald. John Palmer. and = John 
Steele, in Toronto, are all top-flight 
portrait men, the last-named being 
the favorite of CBC artists and many 
Visiting theatrical people. An out- 
Standing — western portrait photog- 
rapher is Paul Hunter of Winnipeg 
who this vear became the first west- 
erner to receive the degree of “Master 
of Photography”. And in the major 
cities all across Canada the standard 
of portrait photography is exception- 
ally high. 

The vast and varied field of com- 
mercial photography has fewer 
“name” photographers but contributes 
a high quality of workmanship. Here 
the great volume of work is done by 
the big photographic organizations. 
Rapid Grip & Batten, Bomac, and 
Brigdens, who make commercial 
photographs as well as the photo- 
engravings trom which they are re 
produced. Associated Screen News, 
in Montreal. is Canada’s largest mo 
tion picture studio as well as a ver\ 


large — still photo — producer. 


- ALLY, leaving out the movie men 

and the x-ray operators and the 
specialists who concentrate on aerial 
surveys, surgical operations or the 
portraying of very technical processes 
for engineers, there are the press 
photographers Few. if any, news 
cameramen have national reputations 
because the nature of their work is of 
necessity local Many of them are 
aS Well Known as the best by-line 
writers in their own territories. Most 
lorontonians, for instance, are fam- 
iar with the Nels Quarrington credit 
line in The Telegram, or with Norm 
James of The Toronto Daily Star 
Montreal's Dave Bier whose prize- 
fight picture won the national news- 
paper award, and Buster Arless are 
names well known to every local 
newspaper reader. In Winnipeg, 
there’s Gordon Aikman of The 
Tribune, in Calgary, Harry Befus and 
his Stampede photos; in Vancouver 
Claud Detloff and Chuck Jones; and 
in| Victoria, Bud Kinsman. Many 
smaller city dailies also have photog- 
raphers whose names are part of thei! 
local newspaper lore 





Harder to trace, but x 
important in providing 
photographs, are the st 
raphers emploved by indi 
tell its story through ad\ 
publicity pictures and th 
organs and employee 
Herb MacDonald, of A\ 
winner at national print s 
of the few competent ) 
who can also write his 
caption his pictures and 
pages. George Hunter. 
photographer, has his ow 
flies to his assignments, 
well as in Canada. tak 
trom the air as he arrives 
He maintains one studi 
and is opening another 
Few photographers 
their backs on Canada 
the border to the United 
one notable exception 
Jaques who made his 
Toronto and Montreal 
Vogue magazine and 
open a top-flight: fashi 
New York. The others 
here, realizing perhaps 
nancial rewards may be 
convinced that they live 
most photogenic lands o 


Engineers & Boom 


CONTINUED FR 


satistving demand. The 
that time was small. Eve 
is doubttul if the real shi 


end of the recruitment of nes 


ates exceeded 1,000. We 
and are short less than 1.0 
tore, we have more than 
of our present needs. A 
this magnitude can hardly 


ed as critical. 


Finally, the overwhelming 


tance of the general level 





alned 


studio 


Ve Staves 


y imp 


busines 


activity must be emphasized Th 
writer graduated in June, |929, whe 


engineers were in as mucl 
they are today. Canada ¢ 
eda shortage of enginec 
but history records that t! 
them was ample during 

Vears. One has reason t 
the conditions of the ‘thir 
recur at this time. Never! 
a small recession in bus! 
would eliminate today’s 

engineers. 

It business continues 
shortage will remain anc 
much worse. It is quite 
that in two or three yea 
may be short by 10 or 
While this will have ma 
on the recruiting campa 
ployers and on. starting 
recent graduates, Its effec 
ness are not likely to be s 
neers have always been ¢ 
substantial numbers fo! 
nical and administrative 
can be done by employe! 
more effectively the train 
perienced men_ already 
Opportunities of this kind 
to be much greater than 1\ 
cent, but action will no 
until the situation beco 
grave. The present period 
of stockpiling rather than 
tion of existing resources. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


————— 


\ST Si \IMER the U.S. Bureau 
Be La Statistics reported that 
during 195) the average urban Amer- 
ican fami!’ spent $400 more than it 
eport set off quite a bit 
ith alarm, for it meant 


earned. I 


yf viewin 

ie thre on-the-cuff buying, a 
oreat mat yf tomorrow’s purchases 
were bein. made today. It kept busi- 
ness booming today, but what would 
t mean t iles tomorrow? 


In September a red-faced BLS ad- 
mitted sé i| errors had been made. 
4 revise eport showed that the 
n family ended 1950 with 
. instead of $400 in red. 


io 


Earls s month the National Re- 
tail Drv (soods Association took a 
swing at the bogy of over-extended 
consumer credit. The credit manage- 
ment division of the Association pro- 


1 fivures which showed that, as 


duced 
{ perce e of national income, con- 


sumer ck was smaller in 1952 than 
twas in 1939. Consumer debt in 1939 
vas $7 ion—10.4 per cent of dis- 
posable come; in 1952 consumer 
lebt was $20.9 billion—larger to be 
ire, but only 9 per cent of a total 


U 


lisposable income of $231.5 billion. 
To cinch the argument, the group 
that even this figure was 


Claimed 


biased in a Way which made the actual 
consumer debt appear more impor- 
fant than it is. It was pointed out that 


es relate long-term debts, in- 
g automobiles, two-year bank 
oans, et to current disposable in- 





come Instead of prorating them over 
the 18-month or two-year period of 
Nel ad won. 

As ial argument the Association 
compared cash and credit sales as a 
proportion of total retail sales. Ac- 
cording to the figures, in 1939 U.S. 
credit sules were 35 per cent of a total 
retail Volume of $42 billion. In 1951 
this had fallen to 31 per cent of a 
total 1 volume of $150.6 billion. 


TV's Power Load 


A [OP U.S. television official, C. B. 
fi J ie of RCA, has predicted 


that ss revenues of U.S. power 
com} s will be increased by $200 


Wayne Orthodator 


 —~ bh.) automatically mixes 
‘ 





57). igs 
as ¢ Sal $ gas and air in any 
f LA — "#7 ~~ desired proportions. 
Bs, ty! 

( ve p cy) Ask for Bulletin No. 115 


tso. 2SeS— 4, Wayne Forge & Machine 
a : =———t Company Limited 
256 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 





M°C OLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
co MPANY LIMITED 
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Co. mon Stock Dividend No. 55” 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
f 25 cents per share has been 
n the no par value common 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
‘or the quarter ending Septem- 
1952, payable November 29th, 
fis Shareholders of record at the 
lose susiness on October 31st, 1952. 


By ‘r of the Board. 


FRED HUNT, F.C.LS., 
Secretary. 








Too Much Consumer Credit? 


billion a year as a result of increased 
power consumption by television sets 
in the States. He based his prediction 
on an average of local rate schedules 
across the country and the electricity 
used by the average television set. 
Television sales are now at an annual 
rate of $3 billion. 


Insurance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3] 


blaze, the town’s volunteer fire laddies 
don’t pay much attention to the stun- 
ned cause of it all. The swift impact 
on this unfortunate is that what he 
sorely needs—and doesn’t have—is 
something like $50,000 _ property- 
damage insurance. 

It is unrealistic to object that such 
cases are fantastically exceptional. 
They do pose the exception that 
proves the rule—that it is unwise to 
gamble on inadequate insurance. No 
driver can depend on immunity from 
freak accidents—they happen every 
day. 

The whole question to do with 
choice of automobile liability limits 
has had a ready solution available 
for years: it is an insurance gimmick 
known as “Inclusive Cover”. 

Some agents have recognized this 
valuable simplification of auto-liability 
coverage and have confidently sold 
their clients what they deemed better 
all-round protection. Most purchasers 
of car insurance however still wrestle 
with the haunting uncertainties of 
*$10/20,000 and $2,000” et al. 

The attachment of an _ Inclusive 
Coverage endorsement to an automo- 
bile policy affecting third party liabil- 
ity names one sum as the limit pay- 
able regardless of the number of 
claims arising from anv one accident 
in respect of bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage. 

So, the barely insured citizen who 
pays $28 for $5/10,000 and $1,000 
can replace that paucity of liability 
protection with an Inclusive Cover- 
age policy that names a single amount 
of $100,000—at the entire cost to 
him of an additional ten-dollar bill 
annually. If he feels like doubling up 
that extra premium outlay, the expen- 
diture of about $50 all told each 
vear (at least, until insurance author- 
ities hike their rates and increased 
limit surcharge percentages) will pro- 
vide the same man with a cool one 
million dollars protection in place of 
the ‘token’ $5/10,000 and $1,000— 
at less than double the cost! 

Some automobile insurance compa- 
nies frown on the use of Inclusive 
Coverage. Plenty of them will gladly 
grant it. That is, as ‘gladly’ as they 
can bring themselves to consider any- 
thing connected with automobile in- 
surance—a class upon which they 
consistently lose money. 

For the man behind the wheel, one 
adequate round figure for protection 
of his automobile, bodily injury, and 
property damage liability is reassur- 
ing, simple to understand—and he'll 
remember it. 





AS GOOD As ALL CANADA 


SAVE AS YOU 60 
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“THEY'RE GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR MY MONEY...” 


“You bet I’m buying Canada Savings Bonds again. 
I’m more sold on them than ever before 
The new issue pays nearly 3! interest if held until 


maturity. That's the best rate on them yet 


“I've been buying Canada Savings Bonds ever since 
you could get them. Some I bought with cash I 

had sitting in the bank. Others I bought on the 
monthly savings plan. Over the years I've acquired 
quite a few of them and now they bring in quite 

a mice income every year. It’s rather amazing how 
you build up savings and extra income when you 
go about buying Canada Savings Bonds like that. 


“One good thing I like about them is that you 


can get every cent of your money back when you 


need it. The government guarantees that—and 

it’s no more trouble to get the money than it is to cash 
a cheque. I’m all for Canada Savings Bonds.” 

Yes, and Canada Savings Bonds are good for 

your money too. Buying Canada Savings Bonds is 
certainly the way to save and invest money. The 
7th issue is now on sale. You can buy them in any 
amount to suit you—$50, $100, $500, $1,000 or 
$5,000. The most one person can buy is $5,000. 
Place your cash or monthly savings plan order 

with us today. You can do it by mail, phone or by 
visiting one of our offices 


McLEop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-016] Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Offices: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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WHICHEVER YOU CHOOSE... 
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i é be a mistake from all viewpoints. 
| FURNESS t 5 ee The American college boy is a far 

ae’ Last a? Ay better football player than his Cana- 
CRUISE © 
} 
| 


In grade school he receives instruc- 
tion on a par with high school coach- 
ing up here. In high or prep school 
he trains according to what we would 
call college rules: spring practice, 
selected summer jobs, pre-school 
practice, the training table, and so on. 

In many cases he has long since 
selected football as his life work. In 
many more, despite the plaintive pro- 


dian counterpart. He is no better 
latently, but he is much more skilful. 
Two great pleasure ships. Every room 
| with private bath. Famous Furness 


service —delectable cuisine. 







HS BERMUDA 


on the ‘“‘QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 
or “OCEAN MONARCH” 


Regular weekly sailings. Four days, round 
trip steamer fare, $125 up 


i a : ™ a testations to the contrary, he is in 
| } i Cont Saker ae “Ee university for no other reason than 
‘a [oF THE CARIBBEAN Carefree Port-au-Prince, Car- to play football. Football, for him, 

p> tagena, Kingston. Twelve days, $300 up is work, not play. 
| ff November 24 But Canada could match the U.S. 
| BERMUDA, NASSAU, HAVANA- Eleven days, $275 up grogaphically, Dainganis Got gay 
ate | British Columbia. There’s no valid 


December 8 


oo argument that it’s impossible. 
| ager FAMOUS TRIANGLE CRUISE On “QUEEN No matter where senior intercol- 
} A OF BERMUDA.” To Bermuda and legiate rugby should be thriving, the 


% at Nassau. Seven days, $175 up. 


place where it is thriving is in the 







December 6 For Eastern Intercollegiate. This season 
descriptive promises to be the greatest of all. 
folder, ask Expected attendance at scheduled 


your Travel Agent games, exclusive of playoffs, will be 


in the neighborhood of 250,000. 


U R N ESS L| N ES The move to include McMaster is 


$35 Gt. Gacreewet Ot a good thing. A four-team league is 
ictal too small. An 8-, 10-, or even 12- 


team league, with each club playing 
the others once, would not be too 
large. McMaster has been requesting 
admittance for several years, and 
been as steadily refused on the 


wT] S : grounds that it couldn’t field a team 
of sufficient strength and that a five- 





, Fire and Allied TT Lea THE SAFETY- team league was palpably unworkable. 
| Ines W i wm OF. as MINDED . rane : 
: ee oenal Agency Inquiries Invited || * COMPANY", McMaster is playing each of the 
| | BC DAHUMANN Res Vice-Pres. Concourse Bidg Toronto EM 6.8611 other four, with the games not count- 
; ing in the regular standings. If they 


i Tre wthinl f 


| 
| 
‘ 
? fj 
; Mv. Y AA ; Manning 
7 , ( ; 3 (? (7? . 
| Dhe Cree Specially ‘ Manufaclusing 6 miprany Yimeled 
3 flvased Zz CLA HCE Mhe election oA 

| 
| 
as two new mewmbevs FA Mhe Board a Sevecleors 

In addition Mr. Seldon has been elected 


Nee President tn charge of Sates 


a wd 


| . Uy ‘ U DB. Seldon and Ade. FH. Nauman 
: My. He e Slomin 


/ 
on he "Sivects vate fr iw vexal OOK 


y ) 
hice Te uilent tH charge yf Manufuliring 





put up a pretty good sho, 


in (and the search will 
sixth representative to 
league workable). 


For the 1951. season. 
was in the ORFU and di 


If they can win just one 
be doing better than the 
sity to be admitted to 


Intercollegiate. Western ( 


six straight their first seas: 


come on to win the leag 


times. 

The Marauders can boa 
which is quite unique a 
ada’s big-time college tean 
dian coach. He is Al Smit 
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IS SPECULATION 
A GAMBLE? 


Speculation is not gamb- 
ling. 11 is the reasoned antic- 
ipation of future possibilities 
that is an essential part of 
any industrial development. 


Certainly, in the financing 
of new properties, there are 
inevitable risks as well as 
rewards. But this element of 
risk is safeguarded by the 
statements of geological ex- 
perts...the actual findings of 
preliminary work...the risk 
capital initially supplied by 
the sponsors of these proper- 
ties. These offer a reasonable 
basis for sound speculation 
that is not found in gambling. 


Our company’s policy gives 
you these assurances. It is 
our policy to offer only issues 
that have merit...to take the 
initial risk ourselves...to with- 
hold the sale of vendor’s 
shares until the new proper- 
ties ure assured of success. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No developed property will be 
spor-ored by Douglass, Allen, Davis 
Lims| -d until we have assumed the 


first h in the financing of prelim- 
Inar ork, 


No verty will be sponsored un- 
les. has a favourable mineral 
sho : and then only on the 
bas competent technical advice. 
No ng property will be spon- 
sore the basis of location alone. 
Inf ‘tional bulletins will be 
ma ‘egularly, and they will con- 
tain h the favourable and the 
= irable news, with equal 
rai ss. 


i 
{ Our complete Statement of 
Policy available on request. 


“LASS, ALLEN, DAVIS 


LIMITED 
treet, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288 
5 DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN 
K. A. DAVIS 


‘utors and Underwriters of 
‘peculative Securities 


Dis: 












RECORDS 





New Releases 


JeEux—Debussy; THe Fountains oF 
RoME—Respighi. Nijinsky’s choreog- 
raphy set the plan for “Jeux”. This 
impressionistic expression of the en- 
thusiasm of youth at the onset of the 
twentieth century was long considered 
too heavily stylized, but now it is 
regarded as one of the most fascinat- 
ing and artistic of Debussy scores. 
Victor de Sabata conducts both the 
Debussy number and the radiant, 
trumpet-and-horn-colored symphonic 
poem “Fountains of Rome.” While 
Debussy gets a splendid reading, the 
flamboyant contrasts in the Respighi 
seems rather needlessly sharpened. 
(Victor—LM 1057.) 


FRENCH-CANADIAN FoL_K SoNGs— 
Sung by Alan Mills. The well known 
radio personality sings a dozen or so 
of the traditional ballads of French 
Canada. Just as most of the early 
American folk songs have _ their 
origin in the old songs of Britain so 
these have their roots in Old France. 
Most of them are from the French 
coastal provinces of Normandy and 
Brittany in the eighteenth century. 
Apart from their sociological inter- 
est, most of the tunes will be intrigu- 
ing and unfamiliar to English ears, 
though folk-song collectors will find 
them as evocative as anything in the 
tradition. All of them are rendered 
in Mills’ familiar and resonant style 
with guitar accompaniment. The 
recording is only fair with “echoes” 
from adjacent grooves marring the 
effect of some of the numbers. (Folk- 
ways Records—FP29) 


THE DAMNATION OF Faust—Berlioz. 
Mengelberg and the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra: “Menuet des 
Feux-Follets”, “Danse des Sylphes”. 
“Rakoczy March”. The three concert 
favorites, excerpted from the “Dra- 
matic Legend” are presented in a good 
workmanlike way. Unfortunately the 
recorded sound is thin and oddly con- 
trasting to the English Decca record- 
ings by the same orchestra under 
Edward van Beinum. On the other 
side Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture” 
by the same ensemble. (Capitol — 
L8127) 


OVERTURE TO ALCESTE—Gluck. Wil- 
helm Furtwangler and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra present a 
rather over-solemn rendition of this 
wonderfully tender work but the or- 
chestra is greatly helped by the full- 
bodied tone of the recording. On the 
other side Beethoven’s Cavatina, in 
which both orchestra and conductor 
are more suitably wedded to the 
music: lyrically and emotionally bril- 
liant. (Capitol—H8130) 


LIBERACE AT THE PIANO — George 
Liberace plays undistinguished pop 
arrangements with standard arpeggio 
breaks and mushy embellishments 
(e.g. “Stardust”, “As Time Goes By”) 
and classical piano (@.g., “Liebes- 
traum”, “Moonlight Sonata” slow 
theme) of less than even intermediate 
conservatory calibre. (Columbia— 


CL6217.) 
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She Finest Imported 


Lemon Hart is no ordinary rum! Its distinctive flavor and 
bouquet are the result of its being matured under bond in 
those great Port of London underground vaults, which for 
centuries have been the cradle of fine wines and spirits. 
Lemon Hart is recognized as the finest of imported rums.. . 
blended with traditional skill from 


Rums. Enjoy it today! 


LEMON HART 


Rum Recipe 


PLANTER'S PUNCH: Into a 
shaker filled with cracked 
ice, put 1% measures 
LEMON HART, %4 mea- 
sure Lemon or Lime juice 
ond | teaspoon of sugar. 
Shake well, strain into a 
tall glass filled with finely 
cracked ice and decorate 
with fresh fruit in season 
and mint or cucumber. 
Serve with a straw. 


Demerara 





Or Jamaica 
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Why does a man 
who is not a 
Christian enter the 


ministry? 


LEAST 
OF ALL 
SAINTS 


by 


Grace Irwin 


x «ek 


The story of An- 
drew Connington 
who, in attempting 
to satisfy his con- 
gregation’s needs, 
became aware for 
the first time of his 


own. 


$4.00 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 
LIMITED 


The Canadian Publishers 


BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 


FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 
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Mr. Burton of Simpson's 


A SENSE OF URGENCY: Memoirs of a Cana- 
dian Merchant—by C. L. Burton — Clarke, 


Irwin —$4.50. 


by Herbert McManus 


HIS is one of the most important 
books of Canada’s half century. 

It is also informative, entertaining 

and even exciting. 

The reason is not because it is 
written by a leading business figure 
with his finger on the pulse of eco- 
nomic development; it is because it 
spans completely the growing-up pe- 
riod of a great nation. It traces the 
permanent alteration which has taken 
place in commercial practice, the birth 
and growth of sociological thought 
and employee relationships and the 
change in the relative positioning of 
producer, consumer and government. 
Canadians recently have been sub- 
jected to a starry-eyed spate of for- 
ward-looking; here is the stout mate- 
rial of the past, without which solid 
foundation, no future can be intelli- 
gently built. 

Mr. Burton’s method of expound- 
ing his beliefs is to draw diet from 
his personal experience and the whole 
book is one of the most personal ever 
written. The people who pass through 
the pages are not minds or ideas but 
full-fleshed individuals with a full 
complement of faults and frailties as 
well as ideals, and the range is from 
captains of finance to the humblest 
delivery man. And only the very 
youngest of Mr. Burton’s readers will 
fail to have vivid personal or public 
recollections of the characters of his 
cast; here is a multitude of old friends 
and even, sometimes, old enemies. 
The man, too, comes. satisfyingly 
through the work of the writer. De- 
vout chur chman, devoted family man, 
hard worker with a constant “sense of 
urgency” and shrewd merchant, Mr. 
Burton was always ready to attack 
problems, in any department of life 

or of the store, “from where we 
are now” 

The story is both his own and that 
of the great commercial enterprise he 
came to head. Charlie Burton had the 
magnificent fortune to grow up as a 
country boy, in the little rural com- 
munity of Green River near Toronto. 
Merchandise, too, came early into his 
life among the bulk goods of his 
father’s village store. He wrote his 
“entrance” at the county town of 
Whitby at the age of eleven; when 
the family moved to Toronto he was 
enrolled in the “Toronto Collegiate 
Institute”. Here, literally, a new world 
opened before his eyes, for he was 
fitted with his first pair of spectacles. 
Revealing of the era is the fact that 
the boy, except for a few quickly- -for- 
bidden peeks through ancient * “specs” ‘ 
had grown up with “defective vision. 

Long hours and hard work came 
early to him through economic neces- 
sty. His first ventures toward the law, 


amusing and reward'ng as they were, 


terminated through the prospect of 
long years with low monetary reward. 
Charlie Burton’s feet were firmly set 
on the path of the future only when, 
as a junior in the Fancy Goods Com- 
pany, he propelled floor sweepings 
violently onto the striped trousers of 
his employer and future life-time 
“boss” H. H. Fudger. Mr. Fudger 
taught Charlie how to sweep properly 
and subsequently, many other impor- 
tant things. 

Those were the days of the great 
wholesalers, the real masters of the 





—From the portrait by Cleeve Horne 


C. L. BURTON 


mercantile community, who told 
manufacturers what to make and re- 
tailers what to sell; the days when the 
acquisition of $100,000 meant a for- 
tune and the simultaneous possession 
of an imposing beard, frock coat, silk 
hat and a private charity. For Charlie 
they meant the magic mobility of a 
new bicycle as he swept along, early 
and late each day, to pick up and 
deliver the warehouse keys to Mr. 
Fudger. 

Most fascinating part of the story 
begins with the acquisition of the 
affairs of the late Robert Simpson, an 
early enterprising retailer at the cor- 
ner of Yonge and Queen Streets, by 
Fudger, J. W. Flavelle and A. E. 
Ames. (The Ames interest was sub- 
sequently acquired by Senator Cox.) 
After years of advancement with the 
Fancy Goods Company—years which 
saw him away from his growing fam- 
ily for months on end on buying trips 
in Europe and selling trips in the 
West—Burton followed his old em- 
ployer into Simpson’s. These years of 
buying and selling had, however, laid 
the sure training for retail success 
which enabled Burton to become fa- 
miliar with every detail of such opera- 
tions. And Burton grew with Simp- 
son’s, through the massive expansion 
and maze of financing detail (all of 
which is fully dealt with) until the 
last of the Fudger, Cox and Flavelle 
interests were acquired and control 
was with Burton and his associates. 
And here we encounter Sir Joseph 


RE Vico 





Flavelle, a figure of impressive dimen. 
sions in the whole financis’ history os 
Canada, and not the leas’ so jn jj 
relationship with Simpson’. —and wis, 

Burton. Mr. Burton, it would appear 

was never very fond of S; Joseph 

“Sir Joseph Flavelle,” he write 
was the victim of his on exhort. 
tion. He had given himself Whole. 
heartedly and without thought of re. 
ward (during the first war) to the 
production of munitions; but while ] 

was doing so, his pork- packing i 
ness was making a great deal 
money. Sir Joseph had a sort of na. 
ural sanctimoniousness, and whe 
later he sold his packing c mpany a 

cashed in some millions in the pro 
cess, there were those who recalled 
his admonition ‘to hell with profits,” 

Mr. Fudger’s advancing age and 
Mr. H. C. Cox’s career as an MFH 
in England (“this horse business costs 
money”) gave Sir Joseph the oppor. 
tunity to increase his holdings and 
presently he was the owne of 6623 
of the Simpson’s enterprise. When, in 
1920, he moved into the store “bod 
and britches” it was a matter of con- 
cern to the whole management, in- 
cluding Mr. Burton. 

One of Sir Joseph’s early moves 
was to suggest the appointment of 
new General Manager over both Mr 
Burton and Burnett in the mail order 
business. Burton “told Mr. Fudger 
that if he would advise me what da\ 
the new General Manager was 0 
come in, I would not be down that or 
succeeding days”. So this came to 
naught, as did Sir Joseph's two sub 
sequent proposals to dispose of the 
business to other interests who made 
it a consideration that Burton remain 
in charge. 

But events were moving fast. Ru- 
mors of vast real estate deals had been 
prevalent for some time and Mr. Bur 
ton now tells the story which he be- 
lieves has never been made public 
before. 

“Out of a clear sky, at this juncture 
of our affairs, our friends ‘across the 
road’ one day offered Simpson's the 
east mystery block—the Yonge-Car 
ton-Church block—if we, when the) 
moved to College Street, \ ould bring 
our business up to the  opposilé 
corner. ; 

“The devil they knew ws evident) 
preferred to the devil ‘ey dida' 
know.” 

Mr. Burton tells why th. offer wa 
rejected, of the expansio: of Simp 
son’s to Bay Street and the « ast grow! 
of the enterprise across 1 - count 
He relates further finan. i! exper 
ences with Sir Joseph (no' easily © 
be forgotten) until all ori ‘nal inter 
ests were bought out and -lear sal 
ing lay ahead. 

The author’s kindly _ , hilosophy 
illuminates the book throu: :out 4s he 
traces the constantly chai ing tm 
he encountered. Here is «© brief bu! 
telling summary of his be “The 
easiest thing in the world for manage 
ment to do, especially in urge bus 
ness organizations, is to retire into # 
ivory tower. Management c.innot per 
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JOHN A. 
MACDONALD 


The Young Politician 


sy DONALD CREIGHTON 


A Creat Book about 

a (reat Canadian. 

52) pages, illustrated, $5.75 
at all Bookseller's 
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FATHER ON THE FARM 
KENNETH C. CRAGG 


$3.00 
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form its function to the directors of 
business unless it performs its func- 
tions to the employees of business. 
And that means a tirelessly enquiring 
state of mind on the part of manage- 
ment with regard to what goes on at 
the humblest levels.” - 

The book is a very full account, 
brightened by real humor, of life in 
business, life in a multitude of service 
enterprises to the community, and life 
in a happy and talented family; it will 
be widely read for an amazing variety 
of reasons. And for Mr. Burton’s 
views on what lies ahead, readers will 
find his own words on Page 10 of 


this issue. 
Feed or Fight 


SCIENCE AND VALUES—by John A. Irving— 
Ryerson—$3.50. 


by B. K. Sandwell 


T IS, says Professor Irving, “a cen- 

tral argument of the present vol- 
ume that no philosophy which ignores 
the social sciences can hope to stand”. 
Not only that, but “It is our conten- 
tion that sufficient psychological and 
sociological knowledge for the re- 
construction of humanity already 
exists”. 

This sublime faith in the redemp- 
tive possibilities of science is slightly 
qualified in spots by a recognition of 
the extreme difficulty of generating 
enough altruism in humanitv as a 
whole to effect this reconstruction; 
but throughout the book there runs 
a constant assurance that “a new 
educational orientation in which the 
social sciences and social philosophy 
make common cause can produce 
social awareness on the necessary 
scale” to ensure the reconstruction. 
And the fear of many critics that an 
education so motivated will be no 
education but mere propaganda is 
dismissed as a reactionary attitude 
which will produce “catastrophic 
results”. 

Professor Irving holds that we must 
either “feed or fight” the hungry mil- 
lions of Asia. To feed them involves 
a good deal of altruism; can we devel- 
op this altruism in time, before it be- 
comes necessary to fight them, and is 
the mere desire to avoid fighting them 
a sufficiently valid motive for feed- 
ing them? The fact that they need 
feeding is due to their great numbers 
and limited natural resources; the 
fact that we have a surplus out of 
which to feed them is due to our 
limited numbers and immense re- 
sources. 

Is there any real prospect of the 
“wealthy” part of mankind being 
“educated” to the belief that the 
world should be shared more or less 
equally among the human race, and 
that the differential claims which 
have their roots in history should be 
abandoned? The answer probably 
depends on whether you are an 
optimist or a pessimist, and Professor 
Irving is an optimist, of the American 
school. , 

This author, who is a graduate of 
Toronto and of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy at Victoria College, 
and one of the most influential think- 
ers in Canada. The book consists of 
a number of papers only slightly 
related, and includes the very valuable 


history of philosophical thought in 
Canada which was presented recently 
in abbreviated form to the American 
Philosophical Association. There are 
also penetrating criticisms of Existen- 
tialism and several other contempor- 
ary trends in philosophy. 


Greek Love and Loss 


HEMLOCK AND AFTER — by Angus Wilson — 
British Book Service—$3.00, 


by Melwyn Breen 


ILSON’S rather icily written 
story concerns a distinguished 
British novelist, Bernard Sands, whose 
dream of founding a writers’ colony, 
Vardon Hall, comes to fruition 
through a Government grant at the 
beginning of the book. The book, 
heavily ironic, shows that his dream 
has been realized at a time when he 
is at a crossroads of his personal life. 
Sands is a homosexual whose wife 
is recovering from a nervous break- 
down suffered after years of marital 
maladjustment due to her husband’s 
abnormality. His two children, John 
and Elizabeth, have grown up hating 
the father and have pursued careers— 
John as an MP, Elizabeth as a colum- 
nist for a mass-circulation women’s 
magazine—in which they can take no 
particular pleasure and for which 
they each have rather crabbed ability. 
At the dedication ceremonies of the 
opening of Vardon Hall, Sands makes 
an uncomfortable speech that hints at 
self-justification for his aberration; he 
shocks and titivates his audience and 
throws himself open to accusations of 
fellow traveller, sybarite and corrup- 
ter. In the end he dies of a heart 
attack, leaving his vague wife sudden- 
ly in possession of her wits and of the 
untangling of the complications of her 
husband ¢ life. 

Beneath the surface of the book, 
there is an ooze of evil, centring 
around a Mrs. Curry who runs an 
establishment devoted to the satisfac- 
tion of strange tastes. There are a 
number of Bernard’s “friends” and 
some assorted holdovers from the 
Roariag Twenties—Aldous Huxley’s 
characters left over from other novels. 
Wilson is an undeniably brilliant 
writer but the hard-edged prose he 
writes emphasizes the unpleasantness 
of Fis theme which, treated with the 
kinc of cleverness that have made his 
short stories valuable, results in a 
series of peeks into a peculiarly re- 








pellent cesspool. 


Writers & Writing 


HERE MAY be sharp differences 

of opinion about the new version 
of the Bible but there is no doubt 
about the interest it has created. Ca- 
nadian publishers’ shelves were clear- 
ed of copies before the end of the 
first week. Nelsons believe that be- 
fore Easter 100,000 copies will have 
been sold in Canada. Before pub- 
lication the demand for the leather 
bound ($10) edition was estimated 
at seven per cent: it has risen to 34 
per cent. Book sellers say this is a 
sign of acceptance of the new ver- 
sion. The public associates leather 
with Bibles and buying a book for a 
lifetime the difference of $4 is un- 
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New Biography Makes 





Excellent Reading 
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THE JOURNALIST’S 
LONDON 
By Sir Philip Gibbs. The author 
traces the history of his beloved 
Fleet Street from the first 


broadsheets and newspapers. Ex- 
cellently illustrated. $3.50 













FORTY ACRES 
AND NO MULE 


By Janice Holt Giles. The true 
story of how Mrs. Giles discov- 
ered and learned to love the 
Kentucky hill country, of her 
best selling novels: Miss Willie 


ete. $3.75. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
TWO WORLDS 


By A. J. Cronin. A world-fan 


novelist here gives you his 






is a medical doctor and as an 
author “Not only good 
great.’’—Dr. E. Stanley Russell 
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Figure-hugging top with a wonderful scope for 
jewellery changes a sweeping outburst of skirt 
pleated in a most unexpected manner. 
From our collection of modestly-priced 
Henry Rosenfeld frocks on Fashion Floor, The Third... 
| headquarters for young Rosenfeld fashions. 
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i SIMPSON'S STORES AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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World premiere, of 
Mourning”, CBC’s dram 
wrapped play, is schedu! 
day, Feb. 28, Museum | 
ronto, under auspices d 
Jupiter. (Avowed purpose 
is encouragement of Cai 
wrights. ) 

Since he arrived, a few 
from the Maritimes, Natha 
been backward about pi 


urban drama was accepted 


even to Nathan, prevented 
from being a fact accomp! 
Mr. Cohen tells us play 


In the genial way which 
on him, he hopes we like 
too—and wish him luck 
from Cape Breton should 
judging from our grand! 
came from Baddeck. 





@ GEORGE SANTAYANA IS 
his eighty-eight years had 
of scholarship and_ solit: 
plation. He was a poet, a p 
born in Spain and achie\ 
the United States althoug 
became an American ¢ 
contributions to Science 
ters were notable. It is | 
remember such men in 
changing world. 








@® Canadian Comedienne 
SELL will again present 

at Town Hall, New York 
The preview in Toronto, 

sorship of the New Play 

a huge success. Anna w! 
sketches — as many artis 
are not sure that it is alw 
way to gather material bi 
sell does it better than mo 


® Popularity pursued 
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Toronto Extension Depar 
operation with the Inter-¢ 
for Women in Public Af! 
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Professor Malcolm Taylo 
Vautelet, Quebec, Dr. A 
clair, Ottawa and B. K 
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View.” 
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by Mary .owrey Ross 


VAN}: \E” opens on a note of 
serenity, with Robert 


decep : 
Tavior, di ‘ised as a minstrel, on a 
singing t if the castles of Austria. 
He is ins ch of Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, an sently he locates his cap- 
tive mon and goes back to Eng- 
and to ! the ransom money. Af- 
ter that 1 isn’t a minute’s peace 
{or anvh« 
It's Sa against Norman, with 
Saxons, headed by Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe. (Up. Coeur-de-Lion!) and the 
Normans. ‘cd by Templar de Bois- 
Guilbert ({seorge Sanders) and lined 


up behine the wicked usurper John. 
Thev figh! on foot and on horseback, 


with bows and arrows, lances, fists, 
and barre!s of boulders. In the final 
orand climax, Knight Sanders fights 
with a mace and chain against Knight 
faylor, who is armed with a gigantic 
meat-cleaver. It isn’t till Coeur-de- 


Lion (Norman Wooland) appears 
that the battle-pitch begins to sub- 
side and the stunt-men and extras 
are free to retire and rub themselves 
with arnica—a_ privilege that the 
audience by this time would be glad 
to share 

I can't remember at this distance 
how closely the film version of 
‘Ivanhoe” follows the original story. 
However. | suspect that it is just as 
faithful to Sir Walter Scott as the 
author himself was to mediaeval his- 
tory. Certainly Sir Walter couldn’t 
take a more respectful approach than 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer does here to 
the fine stylish nonsense of mediaeval 
chivalry. The result is a wonderfully 
ctorial production, a sort of super- 
lative comic-book digest of the clas- 
sic, with the editorial and descriptive 
passages left out. Nobody in this cen- 
tury is likely to quarrel with the 


Missions 


n 


It is { course, a dead-serious 
pera, \ nothing much to enliven 
the mediseval ritual except the very 
had jok f Wamba the Fool, (Em- 
nW s). Elizabeth Taylor and 
loan Fostaine play Rebecca and 
Rowen n stained - glass- window 
costumes ind beautiful wigs, bru- 
nette ar onde respectively, so long 
that the uld sit down on them, if 
nvone he picture had been giv- 
en an rtunity for sitting down. 
The cas 0 includes Finlay Currie 
S Sir ic, Ivanhoe’s sturdy old 
Saxon r, and Felix Aylmer as 
Isaac 1 ¥, along with every avail- 
De bi n and yeoman in Central 
Castin spectacle on the grandly 
Stupety ile, and if it doesn’t ex- 
ctly b the story-book characters 

life least sets them constant- 

Y Into etic motion. 


F sip onsiderably battered by 


PE ae warfare, I dropped in 
» see“! Atomic City”, which pre- 
sents th ial familiar elements of 
the curr. Cold War. It turned out 
ae htly constructed thriller, 

cn p bly cost a good deal less 


Not One Minute’s Peace 


over its entire length than the makers 

“Ivanhoe” spent in setting up the 
tournament lists at Ashby. 

The Atomic City here is, presum- 
ably, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
where Washington’s nuclear scien- 
tists are working on the H-bomb. 
The story has to ‘do with the kidnap- 
ping of the top scientist’s young son 
and the efforts of the FBI and the 
boy’s distracted father to hold the 
kidnappers with a delaying nuclear 
formula while closing in on the ring. 

The picture has some remarkable 
moments of sheer terror—e.g. the 
flight of the small boy, stalked by 
three tall relentless figures, across 
the dizzying ruins once occupied by 
the ancient Puye cliff dwellers, near 
Los Alamos. With the arrival of the 
helicopter the film turns into famil- 
iar rescue melodrama: but it is. still 
a better-than- -average picture in a 
lower-than- -average category. In_ this 
case, the terse ‘handling, the sharp 
pace and the remarkable scenic back- 
ground make it seem a good deal 
better than its unpretentious claims. 


I’ you are tired of watching the 
members of the human race flying 
at each other’s throats, there is a very 
charming Italian film—‘Never Take 
No for an Answer’—now on view. 

This is the simple story of a small 
Italian boy, Pepito, and his pet don- 
key Violetta. In this particular cas2 
the advance publicity has been more 
than usually misleading. “Never 
Take No for an Answer” is not a 
“laugh riot’, and Violetta herself is 
not an Italian Francis the Talking 
Mule. There are no tricks in the film 
beyond the device of artfully dis- 
posed photography and the deliberate 
use of a great deal of gentle senti- 
ment. But it is a charming story and 
both the small boy and the little don- 
key are unusually endearing creatures. 

When Violetta falls sick her young 
owner is convinced that she can be 
cured only if he can take her to the 
crypt of St. Francis of Assisi, patron 
saint of animals. The local ecclesias- 
tical authorities deny permission, 
however, so Pepito, refusing to be 
discouraged, works his way up 
through the hierarchy until he final- 
ly obtains an audience with the Holy 
Father himself, and is granted per- 
mission to lead Violetta through a 
broken wall into the Saint’s crypt. 

The latter part of the film is laid 
in the Vatican. It makes a magnifi- 
cent background and while the cam- 
era thoroughly explores the vast cor- 
ridors and staircases and even in- 
vades the churchly offices, it never 
loses sight of Pepito and his story. 
The young hero, a chubby six-year- 
old with enormous black eyes, has 
been handled with the sensitive un- 
derstanding which Italian directors 
almost invariably display towards 
their child-stars, and the story ot 
Pepito’s love for Violetta is both 
touching and significant. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
another until World War II came 
along. In the second war, a whole 
edifice of controls of private business 
was conceived and patched together, 
along with excess profits taxes and 
irretrievable increases in other forms 
of taxation. I resisted the controls 
consistently and paid the taxes cheer- 
Tully 

The most amusing situation arose 
when I, as President of Simpson’s, 
though serving as chairman of the 
War Services Funds Advisory Board, 
found myself battling price controls 
while my son Edgar was serving as 
retail administrator of them under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. We 
both got the CBE for our services; 
Edgar executed the will of the govern- 
ment upon the business I directed, 
and I came out of it as firmly con- 
vinced of the basic error of price con- 
trols as ever. 

One factor of the price 
administration that aroused me on 
principle was the fact that instead of 


t ° . 
the responsible Minister informing the 


control 


Canadian Merchant 


public of the reasons for the price 
control policy being adopted, it fell to 
the lot of the administrator of the law 
to justify it. So far as administering 
a “bad” law was concerned a good 
job was done, even if any advantage 
was to be offset by the disadvantage of 
the law’s requirements. 

If any justification was necessary 
for my position in 
and price controls during the war, the 
fact is that the government avoided 
similar action in our present defence 
effort involving expenditures 
which cannot help interfering with 


respect to wage 


large 


our normal economic progress. 

It is, | suppose, a question for the 
up-coming generation to face. It is one 
of those things to which I have refer- 
red as likely to be solved by those 
with the energy and the will to 
tackle it. 

But it seems to me that those with 
the energy and the will to undertake 
anything in the way of business enter- 
prise are being most unfairly handi- 
capped. It appears to be almost im- 
possible for young people to amass 
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any capital with which to embark 
upon the adventures of creative busi- 
ness for which they are otherwise 
equipped. Taxation systematically re- 
moves the surplus which, in my young 
manhood afforded me the means of 
advancing myself. And regulations, 
many of them intangible, greatly com- 
plicate the exercise of that initiative 
we must expect of younger men for 
the health of business and industry. 
Recollecting my own start in life, I do 
not envy the young men of today the 
shackles they wear. 

In advancing certain measures for 
social improvements governments 
sometimes initiate policies and put 
them into effect without giving a rea- 
sonable opportunity for those in busi- 
ness vitally affected to be heard. For 
instance, unemployment insurance 
enactments provide for the same exac- 
tions from employee and employer 
without much regard for whose 
money is collected for whose support. 
Some of the industries paying the 
highest wages are not able continuous- 
ly during the year to employ their 
workers. On account of the seasonal 
or spasmodic character of their opera- 
tion their employees spend some 
weeks in each year on the benefits of 
unemployment insurance. 

Businesses like Simpson’s, which 
have a good record of continuity of 
employment and whose workers re- 
ceive remuneration in keeping with 
such steady work, are penalized by 
having to provide unemployment in- 
surance from the employer and from 
the employee at the same rate as those 
industries whose employment is sea- 
sonal. 


N SUGGESTING that steady jobholders 

be not penalized in this respect, I am 
merely expressing my life-long partial- 
ity for steady jobholders, and at the 
same time offering an example of that 
arbitrary spirit that exerts itself when 
government swells with authority. 

The reference to penalizing re- 
minds me of another odd little char- 
acteristic of the times through which 
we are passing. In recent years, when- 
ever new controls or taxes are im- 
posed, there is, to my ears, a definite 
note of satisfaction or even of glee in 
the official announcement, the sugges- 
tion being that the new taxation or 
the new control is in the nature of a 
penalty on those who will be affected 
by it. Of all the changes in my life- 
time, perhaps this is the strangest. 
that those who do well should be 
penalized for their accomplishment. 

I mention these random instances 
of my dissatisfaction with things as 
they are for fear the reader might 
suppose me to be an entirely satisfied 
man. I could fill a book with mv com- 
plaints. Instead, I have filled a book 
with the account of one man’s life in 
a time of turmoil, growth, disaster 
and victory, and at the end, I find the 
world a better place to live in than 
when I entered it. To be sure there are 
perils and hazards of a monstrous 
kind lurking in world politics and the 
world economy. But there is not only 
a rapidly expanding social conscience 
but a furiousiy accelerating techno- 
logical and scientific apparatus already 
on hand with which to face those 
hazards. 





It all boils down to 
simple guestion: who wil’ take the 
initiative? Who has a sen-2 of ure. 
ency? Which of us will tak» the Je) 
It is always a new day. And alway 
somebody is ready to go work.” : 
I hold no brief for private en 
prise. But I have unshak uble f, 
in individual enterprise. 

Come on, you young fe 
ever you are. 

Lead on. 
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FOR WOMEN 


by Gladstone Murray 


N ORDER TO GET A CLEAR IDEA of the 
truth is sometimes effective to consider a 
strik distortion of it. With this in mind ] 
begin by quoting a famous disparagement of 
women. In the House of Commons at Westminster 
on Jan. 24, 1913, The Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt 
quoted following extract from a letter written 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by the 
philoso Herbert Spencer to the economist 
John § Mill- 
‘Th the minds of men and women to be 
like th quantitatively and qualitatively. I 
elies difference to result from a physiological 
necess ind that no amount of culture can 
rblite t. I believe further that the relative 
lefici of the female mind is in just those 
comp faculties, intellectual 
ind n which have poli- ? 
tical for their sphere.” 
It lerstood that John 3 
Stuart Mill's faith in women : 
was shaken by this out- 3 
burst! : 
An en there was the : 
{tem a school of crani- 
ologists. that is, skull experts, to prove from brain 
measi ents that women are bound to be stupider 
than [his theory is expounded in a book 
called lan and Woman” by Havelock Ellis. 
Perh: ie best comment is provided by Bertrand 
Russe! who says that the craniologists have only 
succes in producing an inferior tergiversation, 
whic! ins subterfuge or evasion! 
Int ght of modern experience it would be a 
Waste itort to refute the attack. The history of 
Altri itself is decisive evidence of the idealism, 
abilit lacity, and understanding of women. The 
pron ments of Miss Mamie L. Bass, the 
found Altrusa’s first club, have the quality of 
endu classics. Altrusa is a “builder of women”; 
itm ossible “the search for the best in char- 
acte isiness and in citizenship”; it propounds 
the osophy of unselfishness”. In arousing 
Kies wom their responsibilities and possibilities it 
a dem: more than “being good”, it insists on 
wome ing “good for something”. There you 
a fave « ote of inspiration illuminating a maturity 
a Of thoucht that applies universally. 
ee p As problems and policies ‘of this era must 
- De C ered first in relation to the world struggle 
- lor il there is a special urgency about foster- 
or Ng vleasing the full potentiality of women, 
, espec when it is understood that women could 
ee be tl ecisive factor in frustrating the designs 
wis® of M W. ii : 
Nc ibt as a natural reaction to the detractors 
of we . 4N opposing school of thought developed 
the ¢ for their all-round decisive superiority 
Over 1 And a very good case was built up. As, 
owe most of us, both men and women, are 





EXCERPTS from an address given 
by Gladstone Murray at the annual 
conference of the First District of 
Altrusa International, Inc., which 
was held this month in Montreal 





concerned chiefly with protecting and strengthen- 
ing free civilization, I believe the question of the 
relative superiority of men and women can be put 
aside for a century or so without any abysmal 
consequences. Meanwhile let us try to turn to 
account all the assets we possess jointly. The poten- 
tiality of women is certainly not the least of 
these assets. 

My own observation suggests that the idealism 
of women is more closely related tc the possible 
than the idealism of men. Women are less inclined 
to waste time and effort on theorizing. Accordingly 
they are spared the penalties of philosophic doubt 
which is apt to slow down and confuse the efforts 
of men. When, therefore, women are convinced 
that a specific program of action is right they can 
be counted on to sustain it to 
the end. 

Perhaps the most startling 
new fact of these times is that 
our planet has become a single 
neighborhood. True, we are 
not an organized community, 
far from it, but our needs, 
dangers, hopes, and fears have 
assumed an identity they never had before. We 
can no longer break away from the human family. 
Either we contrive some tolerable system of living 
together or we perish as a race. That is the 
simple issue. 

Turning to the practical tasks of today the first, 
of course, is the protection of free civilization 
from the biggest looting project that men have 
devised up to now in the tumultuous history of this 
planet. In the measure in which the present enemies 
of freedom have managed to create the impression 
that there is somehow a great deological conflict 
a battle between two bodies of doctrine, or the 
clash of two different concepts, they have succeeded 
in creating a remarkable illusion. 





HE MOSCOW COMMISSARS, Of course, pretend 
‘Nae they are the apostles of Communism and 
that their chief aim is to provide the whole of man- 
kind with the blessings that flow from the revela- 
tions of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. But they 
have been dispensing these alleged blessings for 
thirty-five years, and about eight hundred million 
people, or one out of three of the inhabitants of this 
planet, have now had a chance to test their merits. 

The denial of all spiritual and religious values 
releases the Commissars from any restraint what- 
ever. Deceit, fraud, treachery, and “double-cross- 
ing” are the normal methods in both public and 
privaie affairs. Morally and spiritually bankrupt 
the Commissars splutter their venom as they spread 
their Iron Curtain. 

Obviously we must create sufficient armed 
strength so ‘that a sudden surprise attack would not 
overwhelm us. Obviously also we must take what 
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steps are necessary to foil subversive activities. But 
our main task is to strengthen constantly the real 
base of our civilization, which I believe to be in- 
dividual freedom correctly conceived and _inter- 
preted. fj 

And here is where women have a role of vital 
importance. 

The most important thing about freedom, prop- 
erly understood, is that it provides the opportunity 
of humble, willing, and joyous service to one’s 
fellows. Widespread yearning for spiritual fulfil- 
ment is evidence of the priority of spiritual values 
when the human personality is permitted to evolve 
in its own way. And so we are brought back to 
Altrusa’s “philosophy of unselfishness.” The core 
of this doctrine is also the salvation of free society. 

Turning to the practical application of Altrusa’s 
philosophy I would say a prior responsibility at 
the present time is to acquire and disseminate what 
information is officially available on the duties of 
the individual in civil defense. To be fully informed 
on civil defense is not to be alarmist: it is sinaply 
to be prepared to face any eventuality with the 
minimum loss and confusion. 

Akin to awareness of civil defense duties is 
alertness to subversive activity. This does not mean 
the indiscriminate smearing of people one does 
not like. It means alertness to clear evidence of 
attempts to weaken or wreck our society from 
within. 

The third requirement of citizenship in this 
period of crisis has to do witha problem that must 
be in process of solution by the end of this cen- 
tury. I mean the problem of the starving frit 
of humanity. In the course of history up t 





twentieth century civilizations rose end fell with- 
out much concern for the millions of huma 
beings so underprivileged that normal survival was 
improbable. But now that our pianet is a single 
neighborhood the fate of the race may rest upon 
the fate of the starving margin. This indeed has 
become the central practical question for humanity 


r 


other similar *rojects of the United Nations are 


ie POINT FOUR PLAN, the Colombo Plan, and 


the beginning of the answer of the free world to 
the challenge of the starving fringe. The idea of 
these plans is to provide the tools and the skills 
to enable underprivileged peoples to rescue them- 
selves. While of course the agents of Moscow do 
all they can to frustrate these projects, it is the 
pressing duty of the free world to persist until this 
Golden Age becomes the first one in history to rid 
itself of the scar of the starving fringe. And it is 
the duty of all good citizens to learn about these 
projects and support them. 

Another important objective which claims our 
support is the idea of unity in a democratic society 
—an idea which is a living dynamic force in con- 
trast to the dead, static idea of uniformity which 
characterizes Communism. 

A century ago Alexis de Tocqueville, wrote 
these words—‘Feelings and opinions are recruited, 
the heart is enlarged, and the human mind is 
developed only by the reciprocal influence of peo- 
ple upon one another. Among the laws that rule 
human association there is one that seems to be 
more precise and clear than all others, if men are 
to remain civilized, or to become more so, the art 
of associating together must grow and improve.’ 
Unity from variety is of necessity a monopoly of 
free societies. Here is a field of activity especially 
adapted to Altrusa. 

And now I come to what I believe is the most 
important factor of all and one with which women 
are particularly concerned. I mean the recogni- 
tion and the nourishment of the spiritual in human 
beings. Last April the Supreme Court of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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balance individual free- 
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mn of spiritual health. 
ire in an ideal strategic 
narrow the gap between 


ind performance, between 


and the practical result. 
ou participate in all the 


ctivity you choose. By your 


id your tactful advocacy 
ntrive mighty new psycho- 


logical ramparts for freedom. And let 
all your efforts be in harmony with 
a basic and constant recognition of 
the priority of spiritual values. I sub- 
mit with all the earnestness at my 
command—that is the only high road 
to the One-World of justice, happi- 
ness, freedom, peace and prosperity. 





AS A MATTER OF FACT 


66 AVE YOU ever noticed how 
we try to convince our- 
selves with little lying phrases? ‘As 
a matter of fact,’ we say, when 
about to produce a piece ot fiction. 
‘To tell you the absolute truth’ is 
the prelude to something verging 
on a lie. Whena person says ‘To 
be perfectly exact’ the information 
which follows will be unreliable. 
When they say ‘I always think’ you 
can be sure that the idea has just 
that second occurred to them. ‘I 
hate to have to tell you, darling’ 
means that I have the greatest 
pleasure in telling you something 
unpleasant. “To be perfectly candid’ 
and ‘To be absolutely frank’ mean 
that one is going to be rather un- 
pleasant but not as fully unpleasant 
as if one were perfectly candid or 
absolutely frank.” 
Tyrone Guthrie talking in a BBC 


programme about the acting which 
takes part in everyone’s life. 
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PERSONALITIES 


| LANYARDS FOR MOUNTIES 


by Ken Liddell 


October 25, 











uniform. Actually it is an important 
article of equipment. Because of it, 
nobody could steal the policeman’s 
revolver. At least not while he is con- 
scious. And, because of its very duty, 
the lanyard must be strong. 

The lanyards the Mounties are re- 
ceiving today, fashioned by Hope and 
Madge Hunter, a husband-wife team 
that operates a small factory in an 
auto court at High River, Alberta, 
are strong. So strong, in fact, that a 
while back a Hunter braided eight- 
strand nylon rope was tied to two 
tractors. The tractors pulled away 
from each other but they could not 
break the rope. 






he also trusts the womanly 
nimble but strong fingers of a dimin- 
utive Albertan. 

To most people the lanyard looks 
like a decorative piece of the RCMP 





W HEN A MOUNTIE, who may 
' be anywhere in Canada, finds 
he has to trust his luck to his lanyard 

-the cord that runs around his neck 
and is attached to the butt end of his 





: 


The Mounties like their nylon lan- 
yards for another reason, too. They 
find that when the lanyard becomes 
dirty from use they need only wash 
it in warm water and soap suds. In 
ten minutes it is bright as new and 
as strong as ever. 


| two. Se 
ig 


At time of writing the Hunters were 
in their High River auto court home 
busy braiding another big order of 
lanyards, an order that brought _ 
back a little early from a holiday 
the range country of Arizona. 

The Hunters are only at home on 
the range, or near it. This accounts 
for the fact they like living in High 
River, which proudly advertises itself 
as a cowtown—without quotes around 
the word—and which was the home 
of Alberta’s big and famous Bar U 
outfit. 

Hope Hunter likes the range be- 
cause he was born to it. He has work- 
ed on Southern Alberta ranches all 
his life—apart from a spell Overseas 
in World War I—and in his spare 
time he earned a reputation as a calf 


roper at the rodeos. 


A 


it Was 


Ss FOR Madge Hunter, she adopted 
the range. She loves it today but 
rather a rough courtship. A 

gay woman, Mrs. Hunter had 

been a milliner in Regent Street in 

London when she met Hope Hunter 

on his way home from France. 


small, 





The historic granting of the Charter to the “Governor 
and Adventurers” in 1670 made possible for modern 
times a touch of the gracious living that characterized 
the Court of King Charles Il. This was followed, in I70I, 







Hope Hunter went overseas with 









the 3lst Battalion, Calgary Infantry. 
by a shipment to the new world of Scotch Whisky, so ; aah eas : 

i He says that was a mistake. He 
superb in quality that it was acclaimed as the best isamealiae Suis: saudi Ais ta carne 
procurable. thought he woulc ¢ in Cavalry. In- 

! stead of riding, which he could do, 


they made him walk, which he hated. 
However, he willingly walked into the 
thick of it and today’ still 
shrapnel as a souvenir. 
When Hope and Madge Hunter 
landed in Calgary it was 25 below and 
Hope’s brother was at the depot to 
meet them with a Model T to drive 
them to their new home at Priddis, 
some 25 miles to the southwest of 
Calgary. 
The 


around 


carries 






Hunter family pioneered 
Priddis, an attractive ranch- 
ing and farming community in the 
foothills, and it was from there that 
Hope went as a lad of 14 to ride his 
first bronk in the Calgary Stampede. 

His name was just becoming widely 
known as a rider, but he was having 
some trouble with the name. His 
proper name is J. Hope Hunter but 
he prefers to be known as Hope. Once 
he entered a 30-mile race under the 
Christian name, Hope. A Calgary 
newspaperman, not acquainted with 
this newcomer of the show ring, re- 
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CONCEK NING FOOD 


WHAT’ S YOUR CHEESE? A Ahanp flavour. ee cneniiees _— 


by Max 4 rathwaite 


\ST TEN years may be 
is the jet decade or the 
de or the television decade 
ountry they could also be 
the cheese decade, sinc 
his period that Canadians 
around to appreciating 
he fine food that it is. 
are we eating more ched- 
adian) cheese which has 
dby in this country since 
1g, but we are going for 
“snob-type” cheeses that 
ue mould or must be held 
th while eating. 
cheesemakers are re- 
supplying cheeses in 
izes, blends, textures and 
can get cheese that will 
shape of a round biscuit or 


LANYARDS 


UED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 
when he went with a 


ier to get more details 


ong-distance woman rider 


4e 


rode broncs until 1924 


irned to calf roping, which 


‘d in the rodeo ring until 
he retired at the age of 52, 
but as slim as when he 


ype and Madge got off the 
old winter’s day so many 
Hope’s brother may have 
Madge barely comes to 
ders. She could chin her- 

his outstretched arms. 
y little milliner soon learn- 
range life but she found 
t problem when milking 
is after she had learned to 
Her reach was so short 


d to milk on one side then 


d and finish the job on the 
> ordinarily don’t like that, 
essed the first cows they 
ore confused by her milk- 


is than she was. 


1946 that Hope Hunter 
n his work of managing 
i moved to High River, 
while visiting a hardware 
after that he struck upon 
pe idea. 

ed lengths of nylon para- 
in sale for use as clothes 
war surplus stuff. Hunter 
uld make good rope. But 
ife. He worked for two 
clop a formula to stiffen 


He found the formula just 


makes no bones about the 
long spell of experiment- 
practically broke. Today 
1 is his trade secret. He 
Hunter do all the work 


ake long to get his new 
wn. The cowboys beat a 
tourist camp cabin door. 
his rope to the Calgary 
here any rope gets the 
tests. They bought it for 





a triangular one. Almost gone are the 
days when the grocer kept a large 
round of cheese on his counter and 
you indicated just where you wanted 
him to cut it. Now it’s mostly in pack- 
ages in refrigerated dairy counters 
and cellophane, w wax, and new plastic 
wraps have replaced to a large extent 
the old cheesecloth and rind covering. 
But however you buy it cheese is 
still one of the best nutritional bar- 
gains. It is simply solid milk contain- 
ing everything that milk contains ex- 
cept a lot of water and 2 little sugar. 
Whereas milk is 87 per cent water, 
cheese is 35 per cent water. It contains 
a slightly smaller percentage of but- 
terfat than milk, about the same per- 
centage of protein and is rich in cal- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


their everyday work on the range. The 
Hunters turned to making nylon bull 
and horse leads, halters, breast col- 
lars and even men’s dress belts. They 
began dying the nylon to make color- 
ful rope and saddle cinches. They 
found it was just what the rodeo show 
people wanted. 

The Hunter product became known 
in the American cattle country but 
the market was hard to break because 
of the heavy U.S. duty. So they were 
serving Western Canadian ranchers 
and cowboys—an ever-narrowing mar- 
ket, of course, because the life of 
their product—until one day Hunter 
was chatting with a High River 
Mountie and noticed his lanyard, of 
silk, was soiled and a little frayed. 

As a trial the RCMP headquarters 
in Ottawa ordered 2,000 lanyards. 
Hope and Madge Hunter worked 18 
hours a day for two months to com- 
plete the order on time. 


I r TAKES a lot of pressure and a lot 
of pull to braid the nylon, but 
Madge Hunter’s tiny and strong fin- 
gers ‘worked braid for braid with the 
long, sinewy fingers of her towering 
husband who believes his wife is one 
of the few women on the continent, 
not just Canada, who can braid rope. 

They completed the order and it 
was while working on it that Madge 
Hunter got the idea for nylon harness 
for children. A few other things came 
to their minds, too, that set them 
patiently fashioning other articles. 
They were pulled from the brink of 
bankruptcy. They settled down to 
business. As they do all the work 
themselves to protect their own know- 
how, their output is necessarily lim- 
ited. 

Last winter they decided to take a 
good holiday, following the sun to 
the south where so many Albertans 
go to winter and visit the friends who 
come from another range to see them 
in the summer. 

And they'd just got around to nicely 
enjoying it when word came that Can- 
ada’s Mounties wanted a few thou- 
sand more nylon lanyards. 
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HONORS 


STARS AND Asi, 


WO AMERICAN-Canadian Helen, 
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Mater, Mount Holyoke College i, 
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Queen’s conferred honorary degrees No cloud 
on Dr. Muriel Roscoe, Professor oj Because 
Botany and Warden of Royal Vie. No troubles | 
toria College, McGill University: No troubles 


Elizabeth MacCallum, Department oi 
External Affairs, Ottawa: Mary Me The Prem 
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Head of the Department of Modern Such quanti 
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‘ Said Abbott 


@ Ann Steel of Saint John, NB. has 
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A graduate of Mount Allison, she wor “I doubt 
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the Rov! C ; And what makes critics boiling hot. 
He NOVG The future jooth and bright. : : = 
ie eae ne e And what gives money wings. 
& Came to And this odd, 7 : - 
a aha t Because | 5 wi Of ships and shoes and coffee pots, 
a Pins The midd the night. And planes and guided rockets, 
| Astro. ; Of radar parts and table forks 
Victoria The Vote: »uttered sulkily, 
i d 1 J And endless gears and sprockets, 
Ne David And wate the busy Abbott, S , 
vid } And why the Treasury must have 
utside To. Piling his jual surpluses up : - 
thority ami lv habit re 
Ul Mn As was Ni ve ‘ . A : ; a 
V on : oe And Voters empty pockets. 
the Rovg If there’s « nickel anywhere, Ply P 
TOM a ca Thev said, “But wait a bit,” the Voters cried 
and mu- He's sure grab it. “Before we have our chat, 
ht For most of us are out of breath. 
he sk\ bright as ” 
The my “Id | And all of us are flat. 
received dD cou pe. seul 99 . ° 
ae eee reer No hurry,” said the Premier, 
UNIVersity The weat fair as fair, ‘ ‘ 
; eS ; ; : They thanked him much for that. 
V degrees No clouds appear,” the Premier said : 
Ofessor of Because clouds are there. “Production,” said the Minister, 
oyal Vic- Xo troubles hover, since there are “Is chiefly what attracts us, 
Miversity; No troubles anywhere. With cutting of expenditures, 
tment 0! i the Mindat But not a cut in taxes. 
. he Premier and the Minister a ; 
Mary Mec- : : . * . - So if you’re ready with your necks, 
Smith ere feeling bright and sunny. ace 'D is / < 
{Smiths : brig: ¢ ’ We're ready with our axes. 
ra Stock They smiled like anything to see F 
f Modern Such quantities of eo ; “But not our necks,” the Voters cried 
ollegiats We could reduce,” St. Laurent said, Turning a little blue, 
Suid Abbott, “Don’t be funny. “After such kindness that would be 
NB, has 8 ; ith A dismal thing to do.” 
> Univer \ raising taxes here an re a y 9 . 
© Univer. sing taxes here ang there Ihe night is fine,” the Minister said 
averbroo} And making income lower, é“ - es 
ee m3 ee ; Do you admire the view? 
d that she Do vou suppose,” the Minister said 3 
Ook yea We could get even more?” “It was so kind of you to come! 
. she won doubt said the Premier, And you are very nice!” 
dian Fed: Retotal the score. The Premier said nothing but 
en which Oh 1 , “Cut us another slice: 
; h Taxpavers, come 
work at : or oe I wish you were not quite so deaf, 
+h valk with us, ’ : Sa 3 
ame the a : z I've had to ask you twice. 
The Pre r entreated, 
\ pleasant walk, “It seems a shame,” The Premier said, 
nleas int d ‘ 
1e Mont- A Pe ilk, Hiding a mirthful grin, 
Jefore | ‘lete : vi = . 
Women's S vee e all deleted. “It’s bad enough to take the shirt, 
ve Barre Ne've | ‘ most delightful run, We might have left the skin.” 
And gladi, would repeat it. The Minister said nothing but 
| ae : “Production’s spread too thin.” 
The oldest Voter looked at him, P 
But nev word he said. “I weep for you,” the Minister said, 
ra The old Voter winked his eye, “I deeply sy mpathize.” 
CESS And sI his heavy head, With sobs and tears he sorted out 
\ nis ; ‘ 
Meani » sav he’d Incomes of largest size, 
RATE h prefer Holding a pocket handkerchief 
7 th | * ¥ 
fen the | 10 stay «! home instead. Before his streaming eyes. 
ne Con: | ; 
But ot} oters hurried up, “Oh taxpayers,” the Premier said, 
d liner} All jub V rooting. You've had a pleasant run, ae 
aspired | With s} face. Shall we be trotting home again? 
a bow They jc the race, But answer came there none. 
Their h oot forward putting. And this was scarcely odd, 
led at And th S verv odd because Because 
Parke They d financial footing. They d eaten every one. 
rts {or . . 
: nd o \ » Premier best,” said 
eld in And ( Voters followed them — LIkED the Premier best 
was \s ma before. Alice, “because you see he was 
Park And th nd fast a little SOrry for the poor voters. 
They it last, “He ate more than the Minister, 
nd m ” ~ 2 »lee 
t just And m nd more and more. though,” said ee ae ; 
All hon ; ‘ . Alice said in- 
resu . hoy towards the polling booth That was er ; ‘ ic Miz se 
An © “The . > Minister 
othod id ing through the door. dignantly. Then i. ke Oe - 
‘oaked 1 7 best—if he didn’t eat so many as the 
- 1 ), . . . ” 
+ : e Pre and the Minister Premier. ¥ 
with | a stood by. “But he ate as many as he could, 
Yoh, - . 
lazing o ist a Budget Plan said Tweedledum. 
olden | os \ high, After a pause Alice said, “Well! 
A ; little Voters stood, They were both very unpleasant char- 
aad ere Wy pleased and shy. acters.” 
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A.W. MILES 


Funeral Director 
SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, con- 
venient, beautifully and appro- 
priately appointed. Equipped with 


pipe organ. The chapel is com- 







pletely Air-C onditioned. 
CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PARKING 





PRIVATE 


Yes, Canadians are finding 
that highballs taste better 
when they’re mixed with 

club soda. And that’s because club 
soda means Canada Dry Sparkling 
W ater—world’s finest mixer. 

Points up the flavor of every drink! 












AVAILABLE 
IN THREE 
CONVENIENT 
SIZES 
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Mortgage Redemption Plan. 









INSURANCE COMPANY 


IS YOUR HOME MORTGAGED? To provide a debt-free home in 


case of your death is to make a vital contribution to the future welfare 
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cium, phosphorus, Vitamin A and 
riboflavin besides. 

The first settlers in this country be- 
gan making cheese as soon as they 
rounded up a few cows or goats, and 
farmers’ wives became cheese experts. 
Cheese was comparatively easy to 
keep, improved with age and could be 
used for barter thus providing 
one of our earliest forms of currency. 

As early as 1764 six tons of home- 
made cheese was exported from Nova 
Scotia. This was the beginning of an 
export trade that reached a peak of 
234 million pounds in 1904 and has 
since dropped off badly. (In 1951, we 
exported about 27 million pounds; 
this year practically none.) All of 
which means that much more first- 
grade cheese is available for home use 
and Canadian consumers are taking 
up some of the slack. Oddly enough 
Canadians have been slow to appre- 
ciate their own cheese which com- 
pares favorably with the world’s finest. 
Our consumption now stands at about 
412 pounds per person per year. 
Americans eat about twice as much 
cheese per person as we do. 

The first Canadian cheese factory 
was established in Norwich in Oxford 
County in Upper Canada in 1864 by 
a farmer named Harvey Farrington 
and by 1891 there were 1,565 cheese 
factories in Canada. By the turn of 
the century there were 2,389. Most 
of our cheddar cheese is still made in 
the small local cheese factories run 
by cheesemaker managers and three 
or four helpers. 

Cheddar cheese (named after the 
village of Cheddar in Somersetshire, 
England) is made from fresh pure 
whole milk, for which the farmer re- 
ceives about 4 cents per quart, as 
opposed to the II cents he would get 
for the same milk sold to a dairy for 
fluid milk. The unpasteurized milk is 
dumped into a large shallow rectan- 
gular vat, warmed and a “starter” 
and rennet added. When the white 
mass has reached the consistency of 
an immense junket pudding it is sliced 
with wire cutters into one-quarter inch 
cubes and stirred and cooked. The 
separated whey is then drained off 
and the remaining curds are turned 
and cut until they reach the proper 
texture for pressing into ninety-pound 
cvlindrical cheeses. 

Although mechanical stirrers and 
cutters have taken much of the back- 
breaking work out of the job, cheese- 
making still depends upon the skill 
and vigilance of the cheesemaker. 


From the “weighing in” of the milk 


of your family. It costs surprisingly little under the Manufacturers Life 


WHAT'S YOUR CHEESE? 






until the cheeses are hauled into the 
cold room he smells, feels ang tastes 
the curd at every step to nake Sure 
that nothing is off. 

When the cheese is stor-d jn cold 


rooms the lactic acid in 1: continues 
to work, or the cheese “ages”. It mug 
be watched carefully durin« this pro- 
cess and the temperatu: carefully 


controlled. Cheese testers ¢o through 
the rooms sticking long plungers int 
the cheese - drawing out a long 
core from the centre to be smelled 
and felt. Unlike wine and tea testers, 
they never taste the ripening cheese, 
After the first few bites their taste 
buds would lose all power of discrim. 
ination. 

Like fingerprints, no two vats of 
cheese are exactly the same. Each has 
a smell and texture of its own. An 
experienced cheese tester can tell yoy 
what factory a batch of cheese came 
from by’the smell and feel, 

Also, there is a great variety jp 
cheese-tasting palates. Aged cheese 
that sends one gourmet into ecstasy 
sends another off holding his nose. 
For this reason cheese processors are 
continually striving to put on the 
market as many varieties of taste as 
possible. As one Ontario cheesemaker 
stated recently, “People’s tastes seem 
to be very delicate when it comes to 
cheddar cheese.” His “make” of 
cheese is put in ten gradations rang- 
ing from “New” to “Extra Old”, 

Processed cheese, which is made by 
blending and emulsifying cheddar 
cheeses and adding butterfat and other 
ingredients, has a more uniform taste 
and is preferred by children, women 
and even some male cheese eaters, 

Cheese processors buy their ched- 
dars at cheese boards held every cou- 
ple of weeks where cheeses of the 


various factories are put up for auc- 
tion. 
Recently in an attempt to compete 
; | 





with foreign cheeses Canadian cheese 
makers have taken to making some of 
the other S500 varieties of cheese 































Roquefort cheese, for instance, is 
made by sprinkling a penici/lin roq 


forti mould, which has be« leveloped | 
in a special wheat and barley bread. 
into the curd, aging the cheese 
damp places (caves are best) 
puncturing it with needles every s 





often to let in air and Keep the mou 
working. In France (French Blew 
and Denmark (Danish Bl.c) Roque- 
fort is made with goats’ mi\ and aged 


in caves. Canadian Roquet ort is made 
from cows’ milk. 
Limburger cheese (nan 
village of Limburg in Bel: 
made in Canada. The cu: 
while still quite soft, salt ind rub- 


| after the 
nN) IS also 


; removed 


bed by hand. Then it is he J at a ten 
perature of 60 degrees F a couple 
of months, the surface bo 1g washed 
and rubbed by hand ever couple ¢! 
days. The characteristic « is most- 
ly in the rind, and so muc imburger 
is heavily wrapped with .¢ rind re- 
moved. 

Canadian  cheesemak — since 


they have mastered the art »f cheddit 
cheesemaking — feel the) can make 
other kinds of cheese to cv npete witt 
the best from Europe. ‘ 
they will succeed. 
Please pass the cracke! 
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Allantic Salmon from the rivet 
Canada \ lipreme theoll io fishon 
this big. frehitiny 


for ats delighthilly clean last 


cagqvam TELLS THE WORLD 


tt 


“Clear, icy waters— grainfields rich 
and golden— wealth of sun and 
parkling _pure air- thist Canada. It 
seems only natural, then, that so many 
of her go thines to eat and drink 
; 


ean taste. 


( 


have such a wonde pully 
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The above illustration and text are from an advertisement 


now being published by The House of Seagram throughout 


the world—in Latin America, Asia, Europe and Africa. This 
{ 


is one of a series of advertisements featuring Canadian 


® SEAGRAM’S V.O, SEAGRAM’S “83” e SEAGRAM’S 


SEAGRAM’S CR OW} 
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be eh 
are designed to make Canada better known thre 
world and to help our balance Of trace 


Government's efforts to attract 
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is never old-fashioned 


Tn all this great land no asset is 
more valuable than the faith of its people. 


And throughout our history, this rich heritage has 
been in worthy hands. Generation after generation 
of Canadian women have received its miracle into 
their hearts and passed it on, burnished bright by 


daily practice, to their children and grandchildren. 


Today, that faith, unchanged and unchanging, is moulding 
the character and conduct of Canadian children 
and preparing them for the vital part they will play in 


the Canada of the future. 


Weston’s take this way of honoring Canada’s 
grandmothers who for years have honored 
Weston’s by their purchases of Bread, Bis- 
cuits. Cakes and Candies. The quality of these 
Food Products, which has made them family 
favorites for generations, will continue to justify 


this pre ference now and for years to come, 


Always buy the best—buy Weston’s 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED..-CANADA 








